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"THE MEETING AT LANCASTER. EVENING SESSION. 





Essay by Miss Lillie Bache, Bristol, Pa. 
We hope to record next month the gratify- | Topic— Moral Instruction in our Public 
ing fact that the Lancaster meeting, in point of | Schools. 
numbers and interest, eclipsed any former session} Reading of a paper by Prof. J. H. Shumaker, 
of the State Association. Despite the warm | Chambersburg. ‘Topic—The Preparation of 
weather, let us have arousing turn-out of the | American youth for College. 
educational forces from all parts of the Com-; Discussion—Should Public High Schools 
monwealth. Our hotels afford ample accommo- | Prepare pupils for College? ‘To be opened 
dation for from six or eight hundred guests, and | by Geo. L. Maris, County Superintendent of 
our citizens will not be backward in their hos-| Chester county, and Henry Houck, Deputy 
pitality. A full programme of the meeting! Superintendent of Common Schools. 


will be found in this issue of the Journal. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST tors. 
jinn ciansmnesinasitce MORNING SESSioN—g o’clock. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ = Opening exercises and enrollment of mem- 
ASSOCIATION. bers. 





Report—Graded course of study for Coun- 
The Seventeenth Annual Session of the! try Schools, by Prof. James McNaughton, 

Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association will | Corry, Pa. Discussion of the Report. 

be held in the Court House, in the city of | Reading of a paper by Prof. J. N. Beistle. 

Lancaster, on the gth, 1oth, 11th of August.| Topic—The Reading of the Bible in the 

The following will be the order of exercises, | Common Schools. 


subject only to those unavoidable changes; Discussion—What course should be pursued 
which circumstances so often compel. | by the Educator to promote Religious Culture? 
PROGRAMME. | Rev. C. Cornforth, Harrisburg; Prof. W. E. 
Tuesday, August gth. | Cavery, Chester Springs, Pa. 
g a. M.—Meeting of the Executive Com- | AFTERNOON SE6SION. 
mittee. | 2. M.—Reading of a paper by W. J. Mil- 


10 a. M.—Organization and opening exer-| liken, County Superintendent McKean county. 
cises. | Topic—Civil Government. 

10} a. M.—Address of Welcome, by David| Discussion of above paper. 
Evans, Esq., Superintendent of Lancaster Co.! Report—State Aid to Permanent Teachers, 


Response by the Association. | A. O. Newpher, A. M. 
Address—On behalf the Local Committee—! Discussion of the Report. 
Col. Wm. L. Bear, Chairman. EVENING SESSION. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. | Address: Austrian Schoolsk—Wm. C, Cat- 
2 p. M.—Enrollment, Business, etc. | tell, D. D., President Lafayette College. 

3 p. M.—Inaugural address by the President,| | Discussion—What restrictions, if any, should 
Prof. H. S. Jones, Erie, Pa. be placed upon the State Normal Schools in 
Discussion of the Report of Committee on | respect to the grade of pupils they receive ? 

Permanent Certificates made at the last session. THURSDAY, AUGUST 11rx. 
To be opened by J. A. M. Passmore, Esq., MORNING SESSION, 
Pottsville, Pa. g a. M.—Opening exercises and enrollment. 
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Reading of a paper by O. N. Shingle, of 
Chester county. Topic—Vocal music in Com- 
mon Schools, 

Discussion of the above topic. 


School Illustration—By T. Clarkson Tay- | 


lor, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Discussion—Ought the sexes to be educated 
together when they are, or may be, separated, 
as in cities and boroughs? To be opened by 
James C, Sickel, Philadelphia. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2 rp. Ma—Report of Executive Committee. 

Reports of other committees, 

3 p. M—Address by M. Brosius, Esq., of 
Lancaster, Subject—Temperance and its bear- 
ing upon the work of the Teacher. 

Election of Officers, 

EVENING SESSION. 

Address by Rev. L. Van Bokkelen, of Mary- 
land. 

Short addresses by Representative men in 
the departments of educational Jabor. 

Resolutions and genera] business. 


T'be exercises will be interspersed with vocal | 
and instrumental music by the ** A2olian Circle,” | 
of Chambersburg, under the direction of Prof. | 


FJ. H. Shumaker. 


The attention of Teachers is particularly re- | 


quested to the topics here presented. They 
are believed to embody many of the vital ques- 


tions of the day and hour; and, as such, we | 
hope that the friends of education will come | 


prepared to discuss them fully. 

The Programme provides time for the full 
consideration of these interesting themes, and 
itis thought that such opportunity will be quite 
as likely to impart interest to the exercises, 
and give real value to the meeting as a more 
extended array of essays, reports and addresses. 

The arrangements at Lancaster for the ac- 
commodation of members will, without doubt, 
be of the most satisfactory character. 
are entrusted to a Local Committee, composed of 
active, earnest men, amply qualified both in head 
and heart to perform the duties assigned them. 

The Expenses of Members will be reduced to 
the lowest figure consistent with their comfort and 
independence—anearly all the betels of the city 
having fixed their rates at from $1.25 to $1.50 
per day. There are ample hotel accommodations 


for five or six hundred members, should so many 


be in attendance. 


Particular attenfion is called to the announce- | 


ment of Mr. Harding, the Ticket Agent of the 
Association. Persons who wish to come to 
the Association over the Railroads designated 
by him, must be careful to secure from him, in 


Pennsylvania School ‘fournal. 


These | 
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Do not fail to draw upon him for orders jg 
time. He is now ready to accommodate 4ll 
who may apply. This plan, although inyo}. 
| ving some time and trouble, will save much 
confusion at the meeting. 

Let all our educational interests he fully repre. 
| sented at this meeting. The questions to be 
| discussed embrace all—the College, the Acad. 
emy, the Normal School, and the Common 
School. 

All interested in the grand educational move. 
ments of the day are cordially invited to at. 
, tend this meeting of the Association. 
Cuarces W. Deans, 

Chairman Ex. Committee, 





RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 
These have necessitated unusual correspond. 
/ence. Full lists were published in the daily 
| Press and Age of the week containing July 19, 
| At the same date circulars containing full lists 
| were forwarded to the city and county superin- 
tendents. 
| Free passes to return on 
Catasauqua and Fogellsville. 
Delaware and Hudson. 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central. 
Pittsburg and Connellsville. 
West Chester and Philadelphia. 
Excursion tickets on 
Allegheny Valley. 
Catawissa. 
Cumberland Valley. 
Philadelphia and Reading, and branches. 


Speciat Norice.—By the following roads the 
rule in force is to issue no free passes, but to 
sell excursion tickets at the several stations to 
persons having orders from the proper officer. 
| Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. 
| Lehigh and Susquehanna. 
| Lehigh Valley. 
| Northern Central. 

Oil Creek and Allegheny River. 

| Pennsylvania. 

| Philadelphia and Erie. 

| Orders for excursion tickets on any part of 

| these roads can be had by applying (stamp en- 

closed) to the undersigned, stating the points 

between which the ticket isto be used. The 

| application should be made as early as possible 

| to prevent mistake. . 

C. H. Harpine, Tirket Agent, 

1223 Oxford-st., Philadelphia. 

RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS FOR NATIONAL ASSO- 

CIATIONS AT CLEVELAND, 


The authorities of the Pennsylvania Central 
R. R., with their accustomed liberality, have 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ADVANCE OF THE MEETING, Orders on the Local | madearrangements tosell ‘round trip tickets,” at 


Agents for Excursion Tickets at reduced rates. | reduced rates, from New York, Philadelphia, Har- 
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risburg, and Ba/timore to Cleveland and return 
via. Pennsylvania Central R.R. They have 
also agreed to sell ‘round trip tickets,” at re- 
duced rates, from local stations on the Pennsy]- 
yania Central R. R. to Pittsburgh, and return, 
and on the Philadelphia and Erie R. R. to Erie 
and return. 

In accordance with the rules of the Company 
these “* round trip tickets ” will be sold only to 
those who present to the ticket agents at the 
several stations ‘* orders” for the same obtained 
from the proper authorities. These ** orders” 
can be obtained by persons desiring to attend 
the conventions, by addressing (stamp enclosed) 
the School Department, Harrisburg, Pa., giv- 
ing the name and address of the applicant and 
the points between which the ticket is designed 
to be used. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

The reader is referred to our July issue for 
the full programme of the National Associations 
to convene at Cleveland, during the week be- 
ginning Monday, August 15th. These meet- 
ings will be of much interest, and Cleveland 
being within easy reach of Pennsylvania, and a 
very beautiful city withal, the representation 
from the Keystone State should almost rival 
that from Ohio. 


ee 


NOSTRUMS. 

Exclusively of the time spent iz schools and 
colleges—the duration of which we are 
ashamed to state, in view of the small fruits 
reaped therefrom—we have beer now half an 
ordinary lifetime looking at and in almost con- 
stant contact with teaching, in all its branches. 
The resuit is, of course, some very definite 
conclusions in reference to the business. One 
of these we now propose to give; and in doing 
so we shall approach the point from somewhat 
of a distance—analogically. It istrue that we 
are not much in favor of reasoning from analo- 
gy ; for, however like two things may be, there 
is always a sufficient degree of difference be- 
tween them to prevent them from being one 
and the same thing ; and generally in that very 
small point of dissimilarity is found some fact 
or principle which destroys the value of the 
analogy. Still,as the cases we shall adduce 
are taken from the great human relations, and 
have for their object the making of men better 
—which is also the office of teaching—we shall 
venture upon them. 

Medicine—the curative art—has especially 
been the field for nostrums, inall time. From 
the earliest age to the present day, cure-alls and 
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‘specifics have cumbered its history and been the 


great stumbling-blocks of the so-called regular 
practitioner. From the Elixir of Life to 
aqua vite, from opium and mercury to quinine 
and arsenic—all the timesomething has con- 
stantly been announced that was to relieve the 
«evils that flesh is heir to.” Ina general sense 
they all failed. That is, as infallible specifics 
or general cure-alls they,.of course, did not 
fulfill the expectations or the promises of 
their introducers or advocates. But did they 
therefore entirely fail? Not at all. On the 
contrary, though each disappointed expectation 
as a specific, even for specific diseases, yet 
each (except such dream-stuff as the Elixir of 
Life) has taken its place in the materia medica, 
and is now amongst the most valuable and ap- 
proved agents of medical science. Further even 
than this: There is scarcely a patent medicine 
in a show bottle, or ‘ the certain cure ” of any 
old woman, which is not useful and effective in 
some cases ;—that is, in the cases to which it 
was first applied, and to which its ingredients 
are adapted. The mistake being that of ex- 
pecting a probable and fit remedy for a partic- 
ular ailment to effect the cure of all diseases 
and displace all other remedies. 

So in Religion. Unmindful of the direction, 
“*Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness,” some Christians, not perhaps 
exactly believing, but really acting as if they 
believed in the pertectibility of the man-ma- 
chine by human means, devote their efforts and 
their means to all kinds of societies and organi- 
zations, for the bettering of the human race. 
Missionary societies, Bible societies, and Tem- 
perance societies, Sunday-schools, prison visi- 
tations, ragged schools, &c., &c., are all good 
in their places, But lengthened out as much as 
the list can possibly be, and joined by any one 
to such an extent as to occupy all his time,— 
they are not religion, but only very subordinate 
and merely human means to effect anend which 
the Gospel teaches us is to be effected, solely, by 
that change of heart without which all pro- 
fession and al] practice are vain. What then ? 
Do we condemn all these organizations and all 
these efforts as wrong, or as useless? By no 
means. We only question the habit of convert- 
ing them into religious nostrums ;—of putting 
the part in the place of the whole, of relying 
on the act instead of the spirit which ought to 
dictate the act. Every one of these orga‘iza- 
tions and efforts is good in its place. But the 
Christian, be he minister or layman, who neg- 
lects the individual Christian work at every 
man’s fireside and about his door, for these 
more showy means of furthering. the work, mis- 
takes their purpose and his own duty. They 
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are all, it is true, quietly and usefully taking | 
their places in the great system for man’s higher | 
| ence that secured success in the few instance 


improvement; but, after all, they are but the 
** mint, anise andcumin.” Let them not usurp 
the place of the “ greater matters of the law.’ 

And now for Educational Nostrums. ‘Till the 
present century little was done for the improve- 
ment of modes or means of teaching. Any 
learned person was assumed to be capable of 
imparting to others all he knew, and no training 
in the profession for its practice was, as the gen- 
eral rule,deemed requisite. Now and then one 
instructor would prove more efficient and suc- 
cessful than another, owing, it was supposed, to 
that same natural difference and special adapta- 
tion which constitute one mana poet, another a 
traveler, a third a musician, &c. 
our own recollection a change has taken place. 
Latterly the grand discovery has been made, that 
teaching is both a science and an art; and that 
just asthe human mind has its laws and hu- 


manity its tempers, so he who would improve | 
the one and control the other, must study and | 


But within 


>| 


| 





be able to take advantage of the wants, the ca- | 


pabilities and the peculiarities of both. But 
for a short time, and just between the discov- 


ery of the fact that every learned man was not | 


necessarily a teacher, and the advent of the 
clear world conviction that professional teach- 
ers were therefore indispensable—the era of 
nostrums in the art of teaching intervened. Ar- 
tificial systems of mnemonics, writing in six les- 
sons and drawing in ten, Pestalozzian system, 
object lessons and kinder-gartens, with hosts of 
other short cuts or easy roads to knowledge, 
claimed attention. Now, inthe same way that 
the new medical remedy is generally a good 
thing for its proper range of cases, and only 
becomes injurious when used as a cure-all or 
an infallible specific, and that the religious or- 
ganizations, when employed as a Christian 
means, by the proper spirit and in connection 
with the indispensable individual and home ac- 
tivity is of great value,—so are nearly all these 


systems and aids, even to the numerical frame, | 


the planisphere, and the patent ink-well. But 
they must be properly understood and employed 
as adjuncts to, and not as exclusive means of, 
successful teaching. For, be it borne in 
mind, that in all these things there are just three 
elements of success. In the first place, they 
exact kindness from the teacher to the taught; 
in the second, they interest; and in the third, 
they make plain. But, then, the real teacher 
will say, these are and must be the elements of 
all successful means and of all successful teach- 
ing, whether specific or general. True; 
and it was just the absence of these three ele- 
ments that caused the teaching of former mas- 
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ters and former times to fail when they did, 
the general rule, fail; and it was their pres. 


when they did succeed. Now, therefore, no 
matter what may be the machine or the method, 
or the system offered to the modern teacher for 
examination and adoption, if he examine it 
closely, and analyse it into its first principles 
and parts, he will find that just in proportion 
as it meets one or all of these three require. 
ments, will be its value to him and the school, 
But he will find another thing, if he also ex. 
amine himself properly ; and that is, that this 
machine, or method, or system, is but an in. 
vention to compel himself to be kind in his 
conduct towards his pupils, to use the necessa. 
ry means to interest them, and to make his in. 
structions plain and clear. What then is the 
conclusion? Why just this: that if he be kind 
and interesting, and clear in his teaching, he 
has in himself the essence of all the discoveries 
and improvements from Pestalozzi to Freebel, 
of 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 





The labors of July are now (Saturday, 23d 
inst.,) nearly closed, so far as out-door work is 
concerned, In the latter part of June and the 
beginning of July, one hundred and twenty 
tons of hay were cut and got in, in prime or. 
der,—one hundred tons in the barn and twenty 
stacked. "Two mowing machines were used,— 
the ** World,”’ which has been in use here for 
two or three years and did well, and the 
«« Kniffen,” a new machine, which performed 
admirably, running light as to draught, getting 
up high motion of the cutting knife at a low 
rate of speed in the team, and working without 
choking in wet grass. 

Trusting to the weather, no tedding or hand. 
raking was resorted to in curing the hay. Af 
ter being cut, the grass was permitted to lie in 
the swath made by the machine from 36 to 48 
hours. It was then drawn into windrows by 
the horse-rake, rolled into piles and loaded on 
the wagons. By this means was labor not only 
saved, but the hay made with less loss of lea 
than would have .been the case had it been 
tedded and turned and rowed in by hand. The 
double harpoon hoister was also used to the 
great saving of the hardest kind of labor in the 
barn—that of pitching the loads from the wagon 
to the mow; a load of a full ton and a half be 
ing frequently lifted from the wagon and 
dropped into its place in the mow at ten of 
twelve hoists. Our new clover field gave two 
tons to the acre, and the old fields out of which 
the clover is wearing and into which the 
natural grass is making its way, one ton; bit 
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seen for years. 
The barley was housed in good order, in all 


goo dozens. ‘The spring grain is a good aver- 
age crop, but the winter kind not so fine, ow- 
ing to the fact that a portion of the ground in 
which it grew does not seem to have been 
suitable to it. Apparently, it needs a warm 
sandy loam and very early seeding. 


suitable ground. On the whole, however, the 
experiment thus far has been encouraging. 


good—fully 20 bushels to the acre. In oth- 
ers, where the ground was rather poor and no 
manure could be applied, it was not over from 
10 to 15 bushels. Six hundred and fifty dozens 
were housed in fine condition ; and though the 
crop will be fully one-third short of what the 


The rye was also good. 
In cutting the grain the ‘* World” Reaper 


order put us out of the power of accidents in 
case of the breakage of one or the other. Last 
the most critical period of the harvest, by ac- 


cidents and the delay caused in repairing. 


crop has been got in without the employment 
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the hay from the latter is the best we have | of a single additional hired laborer. 


Our wheat, in some parts of the field, was | 


year, having only one, several days were lost at | 


It is but justice to the present band of stu- | 
dents to state, that the whole hay and grain | 


| work, if willing to render it. 
Next fall | 


it is proposed to give it another trial in more | 
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At the 
| beginning it was foreseen that more than eight 
i hours’? work, each day, would be needed,— 
that is, two details of four hours each, and that 
it would be necessary to work on Saturdays ; 
and the students were told that they would be 
| paid to, or 1§ cents per hour for over- 
This had the 
desired effect, and thus the teams were kept 
going, and the work went on for ten hours 
each day, and was done without the introduc- 
tion of any strange element. 

In the College classes the term examinations 
are in progress, and the reports thus far are 
quite favorable. In fact, no fears are enter- 
tained in this department... The rudimental 
training is so thorough in first principles, du- 
ting the Freshman year, and such care is taken 


2 
“9 





not to permit advancement from class to class 


same breadth of ground yielded last year, we | except on merit, that the concluding examina- 
shall have quite enough for home consumption. | tions generally give satisfaction both to teach- 
| ers and students. 
| shall have more extended remarks on this sub- 
acted admirably, and the **Kniffen” was equally | ject, with a view to show the cause or rather 
good. The command of two machines in good | the means by which this most satisfactory re- 
| sult has been accomplished, and by the opera- 


| tion of which it must increase. 


Some of these months we 


We are now on the eve of our annual “ Har- 
vest Reception,” which is to occupy next week. 


| Already appearances are in favor of a goodly 


number of visitors. Next month the result 


and the doings shall be laid before the 
i reader. 
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InpepeNDENT First REapER. Containing the most valuable 


G&c., in monosyllables. 
of the National Readers and Spellers, the Hand- Book of 
&. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 


This is a beautiful little book, gotten up in a manner, 
as to type, illustrations and general appearance, that will 
attract the little folks. ‘The tone of it, too, is pleasing 
and pure in morals and sentiment, and the arrangement 
such as to win one to progressive improvement in_ read- 
ing. To all who adopt the Word Method of learning to 
tead and spell, which we do not, the work will be wel- 
come and valuable. It embraces also the elements of 
the phonetic, and has an eye in the method of treat- 
Ment, to the object system, The monosyllabic character 
and the gradual manner in which the scholar is taken 
along from the easy to the more difficult, will help both 
the teacher and pupil in overcoming the generally dull la- 
bor to the one of teaching, and the tedious task to the 
other of learning, to read. Price 25 cents. Sent by mail, 
post-paid. 


Pp. 80, small 12mo. 





Gymnastics, the Manual of Calisthenics, Phonetic Tables, | 


features of the word system; and choice tales, fables, | 
By }. Madison Watson, axthor | 





ARITHMETICAL Questions. For the Recreation of the 
Teacher and the Discipline of the Pupil, By Rev. N. 
‘Sesse Kinsely. Small 12 mo. Pp. 69. Philadelphia : 
Cowperthwait & Co 1870. 

This little work opens with some hundred and fifty 
review questions, ingeniously prepared and covering the 
subject of ordinary arithmetic. Definite knowledge is 
needed to answer them, and not a few teachers who rate 
themselves “ good” in arithmetic would here find a wet 
blanket to self-conceit. These are followed by Commer- 
cial Questions, Exercises in Analysis with Illustrative So- 
lutions, and Miscellaneous Problems. The problems are 
mainly from manuscripts which have multiplied upon the 
table of the author. Nearly all have borne those class- 
room tests which must be their chief commendation as 
exercises for the pupil. The book will prove to teachers 
worth more than it costs. 


Primary Scuoor States. Size 8x10 
New York: Ivison, Blake- 


Tre AMERICAN 
inches, Price, 35 cents. 
man, Taylor @ Co. 1870. 
These slates are an improvement on anything else of 

their kind in the market. The broad, neatly varnished 

frame is covered all over with just what the little folks 
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find delight in attempting to draw. Letters, figures and 
words so arranged as to lead to an easy acquisition of the 
alphabet, are given on one side of the frame of slate No. 
1, while No. 2 gives on one side the capitals and small let 
ters in the script alphabet. The other side of each slate 
shows upon its frame the straight line and curve, and 
such combinations of them as the little boy or girl will 
draw by the hour : lamp, flag, leaf, drum, book, house, 
block, gate, apple, pear, peach, grape, head of boy, dog, 
and horse, geometrical figures, etc., in everything the least | 
number of lines possible being used. These are not | 
printed on paper and pasted on the frame, but are sunk | 
into the wood. - This slate costs but little more than that 

in common use with the ordinary blank frame, but is | 
worth ten times as much for the primary pupil. It has | 
but recently been put into the market, and is already of- 
ficially recommended for use in the public schools of Bos- 
ton. We wish that every teacher, director and parent 
in the country might see it, as it would surely speak for 
itself, and that with emphasis, 





Tue Parapise or CHILDHOOD. 
tion in Frederick Fraebel’s Educational principles, and a 
By Edward Wiebe. 


practical guide to Kinder-gartens, 
Small 4to in size, in 


With 74 plates of illustrations, 
four parts, containing in all 76 pages of descriptive text, | 
exclusive of the plates. Spring field, Mass.: Milton, | 
Bradley G Co. 
This the best manual or guide we have seen for those | 
desirous of carrying Freebel’s system into operation ; and | 
short of acquisition of the practical details of his method and | 
principles by residence and instruction at an actual Kinder- | 
garten establishment, we know of no means’ so well 
adapted to impart this desired knowledge. Ordinary 
school teachers, who may have the opportunity, will do 
well to read this work. It will be found to embrace many 
things useful and some things new to them. In fact, 
Kinder-gartening, independently of its specificgarden fea- 
ture, and of its dealing mostly with very young children, is 
nothing but aneclectic system, made upof oral instruction, 
the object-method, &c., administered all the time in such 
mannerand spirit as to engage and retain, if possible, the 
attraction and interest of the learner, and therefore anor- | 
dinary school teacher cannot study the system in this or any 
other work or way, without benefit in his every-day 
work, B. 


| 
A manual for self-instruc- | 
| 
} 
' 
} 


PassaGzs From THe EnGuish Note Books or NATHANIEL 
Hawtnorneé Two vols. 12mo. Vol. 1: 410 pp., vol 
Il : 393 pp- Boston: Fields, Osgood @ Co. Cloth, 
$4.00. Received through Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Hawthorne prefixes to these volumes a brief state- 
ment of the considerations that led her to spread before 
the world pages written by her husband only for his own 
eye. No other good biography of one so delicate and re- 
served in character was possible. In these frank, full, 
and attractive diaries, there is afforded a better picture of 
Hawthorne than any other hand could draw. We learn | 
more than ever before to appreciate the refinement of his | 
nature, and to love him for the tenderness and beauty of 
his character. We see him, as his widow assures us he 
was in life, never gloomy and morbid, though distin- 
guished by the gravity—almost sadness—of one who 
possessed “‘the awful power of insight.” ‘ His mood 
was always cheerful and equal, and his mind peculiarly 
healthful, and the airy splendor of his wit and humor was 
the light of his home.” It needs not be said that the 
popular idea of Hawthorne is very different from this, but 
few who read these volumes will hesitate to accept as 
truth this statement by one who knew him so well. For 
Thackeray and Tennyson, these “notes” show him to have | 
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had an especial kindness, though he speaks often and 
freely of many other names familiar to the reading world 
of the past twenty years. Persons and places figure 
largely here. He loved to wander through the aisles of 
old cathedrals and amid the ruins of ancient castles, re. 
calling vividly the legends of the past or describing mi. 
nutely the visible present,—and who, in such descriptions, 
ever used language more aptly than Hawthorne? 


Lire 1n Utan; or THE Mysteries AND Crimes oF Mor- 
MONISM. Being an Expose of their Secret Rites and Cer- 
emonies, with a full and authentic bistory of Polygamy, 
and the Mormon Sect, from its origin to the present time, 
By F. H. Beadle, Editor of the Salt Lake Reporter, 
Philadelphia: National Publishing Company. 1870, 
Sold only by subscription, See advertisement. 

The author was for years a resident of Utah anda 
careful observer of Mormonism. He knows the myste- 
ries of the Salt Lake iniquity perhaps as well as any 
other ** Gentile.” But the tale of crime he tells would 
seem utterly incredible did we not have again and again, 
from other quarters, evidence corroborating the truth of 
his statements. It is a straight-forward story, and will 
do much towards opening the eyes of the people to the 
true character of Brigham Young’s modern Sodom. The 
“‘ peculiar institution”’ of Salt Lake City can flourish only 
in an atmosphere of moral impurity, ignorance, and big- 
But polygamy has already received a fatal blow in 
the opening of the Pacific Railroad and the influx of em. 
igration characterized by a purer moral sentiment. Light 
from without and light from within, such as this book 
affords, are alone needed to mend matters in the Desert, 


Sreicer’s LirerariscHeR Mownarspericut, Literary 
Monthly Record: Pp. 72,12 mo. New York, E. Steiger. 
Steiger’s Monatshericht, commenced May, 1869, the 

only literary periodical published in the German language 

in the United States, enters upon its second volume, the 
first number of which has just been issued. Among its 
interesting contents will be found an article by the dis- 
tinguished historian, Fredersch Kapp, who has just re- 
turned to Europe after twenty years’ sojourn in this coun- 
try, and whose works, some of which have been transla- 
ted, are widely known—an inquiry ‘* Which is the first 
German book printed in Ameriea?” The * Poppenhu- 
sen Institute,” in College Point, an institution generously 
founded and endowed by a German, for the advancement 
of knowledge and the improvement of the moral and s0- 
cial condition of the working classes—an account of the 
growth of the book and news trade in the United States, 
with special reference to H. H. Bancroft & Co. and Sin- 
clair Tousey, besides many minor notes connected with 
schools and other matters of value to all literary men. 
We notice also the prospectus of a list to b+ compiled of 
all who have written German books and pamphlets in 
the United States; but the most striking feature of the 
present number of the Literary Monthly Record, in our 
opinion, as it will be in that of its numerous readers, is 
the announcement of a prize of eight hundred dollars of- 
fered for the best historical sketch of the intellectual 


| vigor and progress of the German population in North 


America, more particularly exhibiting the influence of the 
German-American press on the development of American 
institutions. Such an announcement is calculated to 
awaken curiosity, and stimulate the exertions of many 
students and professional writers. Further particulars, we 
doubt not, will be eagerly sought after; and they can be 
found in the periodical itself, which may be obtained free 
by addressing Steiger’s Literarischer Monatsbericht, 22 & 
24 Frankfort Street, New York. It should be added 
here that the publisher continues to send his Monatsber- 
icht free and prepaid to all who wish to have it. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 





DrrarTMENT OF ComMoN ScuooLs, ? 
HArrisBurG, Jury, 1870. 4 





Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Prison Association of New York, and ac- 
companying documents for the year 1869. 

Fifty-first Annual Report of the Board of Controllers of 
Public Schools of the First School District of Penn- 
sylvania, comprising the City of Philadelphia, for the 
year ending December 31st, 1869. 

Report of Prof. McClune on the solar eclipse of August 
7th, 1869. 

Journal of Education, St. Louis, June, 1870. 

Circular of Normal Institute, Rebersburg, Centre co. 

Leisure Hours, July, 1870. 

Journal of Education in Quebec, June, 1870. 

The Pennsylvania School Chronicle, official School 
Magazine of Western, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, June, 
1870. 

Letters from the South, relating to the education of the 
Freedmen, addressed to Major General O. O. Howard, 
by J. W. Alvord, General Superintendent Educational 
Bureau. 

Journal of Proceedings of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, at its sixteenth annual meeting, held in 
Ottawa, December 28, 1869. 

Educational Gazette, Philadelphia, for March, 1870. 

Eighth Annual Report of Public Schools of the City of 
Indianapolis, for the school year ending August 31, 
1869. 

Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction of State 
of Florida, 1870. 

Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction, on or- 
ganization of Department of Public Instruction, His- 
torical Bureau, and Cabinet of Natural History of State 
of Florida. 

Report of State Superintendent of Education to the Gov- 
ernor and General Assembly of State of South Caro- 
lina, January 24, 1870 

Acts and Joint Resolutions relating to Education, passed 
by General Assembly of State of South Carolina, 1870. 


Catalogue and Circular of Pennsylvania State Normal | 


School of Fifth District, Mansfield, Tioga county, for 
year 1869-70. 





- 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 








No.| NAMES. | RESIDENCE. 

626! Ulrich Strickler......|Conestoga, Lancaster Co. 
627| John S. Alexander... | Altoona, Blair = 
628) W. W. Osborne...... - - - 
629}Priscilla McCrum...... o "< i 
630;Miss H. McIntyre. . ../;Oxford, Chester = 
631|Miss M. J. Laverty...)Middletown, Dauphin “ 
632|Dennis G. Cannon... - i es 


633|Wm. F. Orr....... |Carmichaels, Greene “ 
634|Mary Hughes .........]Danville, Montour 24 
635|Sam’l Aug. Neale....!Allegheny City, Alleg’y “ 
636|Mary J McElroy....|Pittsburgh, Allegheny “ 


637|J. A. Hume.........| Venango, Crawford “ 
638 |Sophy Reighard......| Williamsport, Lycoming “ 
639|Annie M. Jack......|/Pittsburgh, Allegheny  ‘‘ 
640 








Miss H. J. H. Southard.| Lewisburg, Union ? 


| 











COUNTY INSTITUTES. 





Cameron, Emporium, September 27. 
Bucks, Doylestown, October 17. 
Greene, , December 26. 





DISTRICT REPORTS AND CERTIFI- 
CATES. 





Up to this date, July 15th, we have received 
1,390 district reports and certificates, leaving 
a balance of upwards of 600 districts yet to be 
heard from. Though the Directors and Super- 
intendents have, upon the whole, been more 
prompt than ever before, there seems to be no 
good reason why every report should not be 
on file at this time. 

While the aggregate number of reports re- 
ceived seems large, only three counties are 
entirely full. We publish below, as prom- 
ised in the May number of the School Fournal, 
the counties, in the order in which they 
became tull, giving the date when the last 
report was received. 

Lebanon, June 22d. 

Mifflin, July 7th. 

Carbon, July 8th. 

Little Lebanon has won the first honor. 

It is but just to add that-in the counties here 
named, not only the reports and certificates 
have been received Sut also full lists of all the 
new officers. The list will be continued until all 
the counties are full. 


APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 





Hugh B. Eastburn, of New Hope, has been 
appointed and commissioned County Superin- 
tendent of Bucks county in place of S. T. 
Kirk, resigned. 

A. D. Rowe, of Lock Haven, has been ap- 
pointed and commissioned County Superintend- 
ent of Clinton county in place of A. H. Stray- 
er, resigned. 

Both gentlemen are represented by their 
friends to be men of excellent moral character, 
intelligent and earnest. Good things are ex- 
pected of them both. 


GRADUATES OF STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 








It may not be known to many superinten- 
dents that the “ Certificates” issued to gradu- 
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ates of State Normal Schools can only exempt 
them from examination as teachers for two years 
after graduation. If, at the expiration of that 
time a graduate does not apply in the manner 
the law directs for a ‘* Diploma,” and receive 
it, he must be examined like other teachers, 
who have not graduated. It is believed that 


Pennsylvania 


a number of these graduates are teaching in dif- | 
ferent parts of the State without legal certifi- | 
cates, and the attention of superintendents is | 
called to the matter Jest, in consequence, some 


districts may lose their State appropriation. 
Below we give the form of making application 
for the State Norma] Diploma. 


APPLICATION FOR STATE NORMAL 
No. 1. 


DIPLOMA. 


187 


At a meeting of the Board of School Directors of | 


sdpedaned.cbecssin esesesesee SChOOl district, 


county, State of Pennsylvania, the following resolutions | 


were adopted : 
Resolved, That 


whose address is 


sinbapladikdhess wnatigsinde a Mpa ccssiacdsawadssdoscccsce GEMM | 


Pennsylvania, having taught a common school in this 
district for............ annual school term , since............ 
was graduated by the State Normal School located at 
iiidiias hadlidaanepanadeioikebs EN sitciccind cicecntan denied 
we take pleasure in saying, that we consider ......... well 
qualified as a teacher, morally, intellectually and profes- 
sionally. 

Resolved, ‘That we recommend the Board of Examin- 
ers and the Faculty of the above named Normal School, 
PIE ccnisa uve chen tavsicaanatees copen ies’ a State Nor- 
ma] Diploma. 

By Orper or Tue Boarp or Directors. 


EET 6 iis > Cb Sadaeeieneampaienannaese President. 
cient calanbidas gortunbans Secretary. 
No. 2.* 
UURaNanend adbenesees vhkeeneit 187 
At ameceting of the Board of School Directors of 
shhhdihednaguasen wnkasnine RENE GIN a diaciecns ctnssecctine 
county, State of Pennsylvania, it was 
I, ENON adda died ocacaseses:dentnect having taught 
a common school in this district for ..............+ annual 
school term , since ..........+. graduation at the Normal 


School above named, we cordially unite in the recom- 
mendation expressed in the preceding resolutions. 
By Orper oF THe Boarp. 


ST T° hbbeatien aiicecnne’sencadnce President. 
COCO Reese eeeeee oF weeeeeese Secreta ry. 
ebababdgaids <éviehibe epebuiice 187 
Knowing .,........ eateatsndedianes thncha to be a successful 


teacher, and a person of good moral character, I heartily 
concur in the foregoing recommendation. 


SWARTZ vs. WICKERSHAM. 





The facts in connection with the election 
of County Superintendent in the county of 
Cumberland, and the decision of the State 
Superintendent in the matter were published in 


* If the applicant has taught two terms for one Board 
it is not necessary to use this form. 
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the official department of the Schoo/ Fournalin 
August last. Mr. Swartz, feeling himself ag. 
grieved by the decision, applied through his at. 
torneys tothe Supreme Court, at its recent ses. 
sion in Harrisburg, for a writ of mandamus on 
the State Superintendent to show cause why he 
was deprived of the office to which he claimed 
to have been legally elected, and its emoluments, 
The opinion of the Court will be found below, 
It will be observed that the court decides— 

1. That Mr. Swartz was not legally elected 

| County Superintendent of Cumberland county, hay- 
ing only received a majority of the directors go. 
ting, and not of those present. This point never 
came before the State Superintendent in a prop. 
er shape to be decided, and he gave no opinion 
| upon it. 
2. That even in case be had been legally elect. 
| ed, the statement signed by the officers of the 
Convention ana forwarded to the State Superin. 
tendent was not such a certificate of election 
as would warrant him im issuing a com- 
| mission upon it. In the language of the Court, 
|“ The certificate was a nullity ; it was fe/o de 
| se.” This is the exact point upon which the 
| decision of the Superintendent was based. He 
| felt that he could not commission Mr. Swartz 
| without openly-and plainly violating the law, 
| and on this account alone he refused to do it. 
OPINION OF THE SUPREME COURT. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Swartz vs. Wickersham, mandamus, sur 
| demurrer to answer to alternative mandamus, 
| was delivered by Justice Sharswood. He says: 

It is not necessary to consider and determine 
whether the only proper remedy of the relator 
is not by a writ of guo warranto against the ac- 
tual incumbent of the office which he claims. 
Conceding that a mandamus lies, we think that 
upon the facts admitted by the demurrer he has 
no title to a commission as County Superintend- 
ent of Cumberland county. It is undoubtedly 
necessary that before the State Superintendent 
can be required to issue a commission to any 
person as a County Superintendent, that the 
president and secretary ofthe triennial conven- 
tion of directors of the county shall certify to 
him the name and post-office address of the 
person elected—act of May 8th, 1864 sec. 40 
| (pamphlet laws, 624). Was there such a cer- 
tificate in this case? The document which 
was transmitted as such certifies that ‘* Geo. 
Swartz, whose address is Boiling Springs, was 
declared elected viva voce by a majority of the 
members voting ;” and it then proceeds to de- 
clare ‘that the whole number of directors was 
112, of whom 56 voted for said Swartz, and 
that D. E. Kast, whose address is Mechanics- 
burg received 55 votes, one member refusing to 


| August, 
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yote at all on the Jast ballot.” In other words, 
it certifies that 112 directors were present, of 
whom the relator received 56 votes, and was 
thereupon declared elected. Such were the 
facts as set forth in the answer of the defend- 
ant, and admitted by the demurrer, except that, 
although the President of the Convention at 
first declared that the relator was elected, yet 
upon objection being made he withdrew that 
decision, and the Convention adjourned with- 
out any declaration. The thirty-ninth section 
of the act expressly provides that the selection 
shall be viva voce, by a majority of the di- 
rectors present.” It is urged that the director 
refusing to vote was virtually absent. He 
might perhaps have withdrawn, but he did not 
do so. He remained, and being present was 
entitled to be counted. It matters not what he 
supposed to be the effect of his action. The 
legal intendment was that he voted for neither 
or for the minority candidate. It would be 
dangerous to fritter away the express provis- 
sions of the statute by construing an actual 
presence into a virtual absence. 

It is a sound canon of interpretation, guotius 
in verbis nulla est ambiquitas ibi nulla expositio 
contra verba fienda est ; and hence the general 
tule 2 verhis regis non estrecedendum. ‘*Noth- 


ing,” says Lord Deaman, ‘‘is more unfortunate : 


than a disturbance of plain language of the leg- 
islature by the attempt to use equivalent terms 
—Everard vs. Poppleton, 5 Queen’s Bench 
184.” The certificate then was a nullity; it 
was f¢/o de se. Suppose it had set forth on 
its face that A had majority of the votes of the 
directors present, but: that B was elected, 
would the State Superintendent be bound to 
receive such a certificate and issue a commis- 
sion to B? Certainly not. But this is a case 
within the same reason, when the paper shows 
upon its face that there was no election at all, 
and does not assume to certify the relator was 
elected, but merely that he was declared 
elected. Judgment for the defendant. 
PET CRE SREY EE 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR JUNE. 





Apams.—The Superintendent was engaged 
in teaching 17} days during the month. The 
Normal Literary Society, held six evening 
meetings. 
normal school closed on the 28th. 
aminations were held in Gettysburg on the 
18th, 25th and zgth. The classes examined 
were composed of the pupils in the Normal 
school and others. ‘The examinations were 
thorough and rigid, commencing at 9 a. m., 
and some of them not closing until 7 p. m. 
The exercises were to a considerable extent 
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The regular exercises of the county | 
Public ex- | 
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written. At the three examinations 89 visitors 
were present. On these and other occasions 
during the month the Superintendent delivered 
eleven addresses to teachers. Average age of 
the 28 applicants examined, twenty and four- 
sevenths years. But three of the applicants 
had taught five years or more. Five were 
subscribers to the School Fournal, and ten 
others regular readers of it. One had attended 
a State normal school, twenty-six a county 
normal, and six had attended colleges or acad- 
emies. Twenty-two will make teaching a 
profession ; seventeen had read works on the 
subject of teaching. ‘Twenty-two could men- 
tion a list of valuable books read within the 
year past. Fourteen were subscribers to one 
or more periodicals, Of the fifteen who ‘had 
taught, thirteen had discovered errors in their 
methods, andtwo had made no such discoveries. 
Eight were examined in branches not on the 
provisional certificate. ‘Those who had taught 
last year were marked in practice of teaching, 
order, neatness of room and vocal music in 
school. The superintendent, with twenty-five 
members of the Normal class, passed a pleasant 
afternoon in the school connected with the 
National Orphans’ Homestead at Gettysburg, 
where there are 128 soldiers’ orphans from the 
different loyal States’ The school is under the 
care of Prof. Hilton and his wife. The Home- 
stead has never received any aid from the State. 
It is supported principally by contributions 
from the Sabbath-schools of the land. It is in 
every way deservingof support. The exercises 
of the school were interesting and highly 
creditable to teachers and pupils. 

Attoona.—A first-class new school building 
is rapidly approaching completion. It will be 
ready for occupancy at the commencement of 
the next school term. 

Armstronc.:—In Hovey Independent dis- 
trict, the directors, during the past year, failed 
to keep their school open according to law. 

Braprorp.— The County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, held at Spring Hill, June roth and 11th, 
was the best attended and most interesting edu- 
cational meeting we have had in the county for 
along time. The resolutions discussed, lec- 
tures, essays, etc., were practical, and their in- 
fluence for good will be lasting. The next 
session is to be held at Frenchtown the second. 
Friday and Saturday in September. 

Burter.—Concord district is erecting a 
good school house. The directors of Jefferson 
are doing a good work in the way of repairing 
and refitting all their school houses. Clinton 
bids fair to be the banner district of the coun- 
ty. Her school term has been increased: to six 
months, and wages advanced to $40 per month. 
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Cuester.—The erection of the Normal 
School building has been awarded to Messrs. 
Yarnall and Cooper, of Philadelphia, at $74,- 
ooo. The annual reports already received in- 
dicate a considerable advance in the length of 
the school term in several districts for the pre- 
sent year. 

Ex.x.—Four-fifths of all the schools in the 
county are now in session. One district has 
no summer term. The directors of Ridgway 
are erecting a building for a graded school. 

Greene.— During the past month the county 


Superintendent was engaged twenty days in| 


norma! teaching. 
Jerrerson.—More interest is manifested in 


building school houses in this county than at | 


any previous time. About fifteen houses will 
be erected and completed before the com- 
mencement of the winter term. 
be built according to approved plans, and much 
better that those built heretofore. 

Lesanon.—The directors of Jackson have 
extended the school term to six months. A 
number of fine school buildings are now in 
course of erection in various districts through- 
out the county. 

LexicH.— Washington district has increased 
the school term to six months, but Weisenberg 
has reduced hers to four mfonths. Both of these 
changes were brought about by changes in the 
school boards, The length of term in the 
other districts’ of the county has not been 
changed. 

Lycominc.—The closing exercises of the 
county normal school at Montoursville took 
place on the evening of the 24th inst. 
were of a varied character, and the participants 
generally acquitted themselves very well. A 
number of addresses were delivered and essays 
read. 
erary societies. 
during the term was read in public; also the 
result of the last two days’ examination, which 
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They will all | 


| ville, and Millsboro. 
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lehem borough are erecting a first-class house 
which will cost at least $45,000. Easton has 
purchased a school lot for $20,250. The 
‘eekly Spirit of the Times and Northampto 
Educator is doing a good work throughout the 
| county. ‘The educational department is edited 
| by W. N. Walker, County Superintendent, 
Pike.—The public-spirited men constituting 
the board of directors of Delaware district have 
| levied a building tax sufficient to renovate com. 
| pletely the Delaware Academy, an act which 
| does credit to themselves and justice tc the 
memory of the Jate Daniel W. Dingman, the 
| generous donor of the valuable lot of ground 
| upon which the academy stands. 
Scranton.—The schools closed on Friday af 
| ternoon, July 1st, with an exhibition of the in. 
termediate schools, central building (No. 1.) 
Miss S. A. Collins and Miss M. L. Richard. 
son, principals, Miss E, J. Hauley and Miss 
A. F. Williams, assistants. The schools will re. 
open on the 28th of August, 
Wasuincton.—During the months of May 
and June four good select schools were taught 
by H. L. Philips, W. K. Achison, Van B. 
| Baker, R. F. Wilson, J. F. Barnett, and Wm, 
F. Orr, at the towns of Burgettstown, West 
Middletown, Claysville, Bentleysville, Beels- 
All were well patron- 
ized by the community in which they are re- 
spectively located. The teaching was of that 





| kind which makes pupils rely on themselves, 


i fit for 


They | 


makes them think, and makes men and woman 
life’s duties. Besides the common 
branches, instruction was given in physical 
geography, astronomy, natural philosophy, 


| geometry, higher algebra, analytical geometry, 


| and differential and integral calculus. 


Two papers were also read by the lit- 
The standing of the students | 


was conducted in part by the county Superin- | 


tendent, and quite a number who have taught 
in the public schools received No 1, in men- 
tal arithmetic, U. S. history and natural phil- 
osphy. The examination in algebra was also 
very creditable. 
mence August Ist. 
McKean.—The directors of Bradford district 
are engaged in building a two-story house for 
a union or graded school. 
Nortsampton.—Good school houses are 
being erected in many districts more than ever 
before in one year. 


The next term will com- | 


Salaries are being increa- | 
sed in a goodly number of districts, and the ed- | 


The 
Superintendent visited all the above-named 
schools, and is free to give it as his opinion 
that the pupils understood their lessons with- 
out being crammed. 

The directors of Chartiers twp. have levied 
school-tax for a schocl of seven months, and a 
building-tax to repaint and otherwise. repair 
seven of their eight school-houses, and supply 
two of them with the best improved furniture. 
When this shall be done it is to be hoped that the 
grounds attached will be fenced and ornament- 
ed. The directors of Morris twp. voted to 
take six copies of the Schoo/ Fournal, This 
act is worthy of imitation by all other boards. 

On Friday morning, July 6th, the county 
superintendent and others repaired to school 
house No. 5, Chartiers— Miss Sue O’Brien 
teacher—where they found the school already 
convened and recitations in progress. The 


ucational spirit in general throughout the coun- | class drills were marked by thoroughness, readi- 


ty is unusually active. The directors of Beth- | ness and accuracy. 


All around were eviden- 
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ces of the good taste and refinement of the 
teachers and pupils in the fine floral display. 
The walls were adorned with maps, charts, 
mottoes, &c.—so many evidences of the liber- 
ality and progressive spirit of directors and 
teacher. A Jarge terrestrial globe did good 
service in the class drill in Geography, showing 
that its ordinary place was not in some ne- 
glected corner. There was also singing by 
the school, and music by the Linnean band. 

WFsTMORELAND.—T he several normal class- 
esof the county are doing well, and have an 
aggregate attendance of 275 members. 


Original Communications, 
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These items from the monthly reports 
might be made more full and interesting, but 
some of the county superintendents move 
slowly in the matter of forwarding their re- 
ports, They are all aware that the monthly 
report should be filled up and forwarded to this 
department during the first week of each 
month succeeding the one for which they are 
made, and yet many are ten days behind time, 
and two or three have been careful to have 
their reports in once in three months so as to ° 
secure the prompt remittance of their quarterly 
| payment of salary. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





EDUCATION IN A REPUBLIC. 





If we would erect a bulwark which shall be a substan- 
tial means of safety, if we would guard against the as- 
saults of open foes and the more dangerous attacks of the 
false-hearted and intriguing, we should labor for the ef- 
ficiency of our common schools.—S. P. Bares. 

Although many abler pens than ours have 
been employed to show the necessity of the 
people’s being educated in order to sustain a 
well organized republic, yet it may be well, 
perhaps, for us ‘* to stir up our minds by way 
of remembrance.” 

In a government in which the people elect 
their own rulers, law-makers, and _ representa- 
tives of all kinds, it is highly necessary that 
they should well understand the science of gov- 
ernment, so far at least as it directly relates to 
themselves, and, also, that they be well quali- 
fied to judge for themselves what persons should 
be selected for office to accomplish the desired 
object. Suppose, for instance, that school di- 
rectors are to be chosen: a wise and moral 
community will, of course, desire to select 
those who will endeavor to get good teachers, 
and who will judiciously expend the funds 
placed in their hands. 


| the public good but have some selfish or sinis- 
| ter motive in view, and who possess a great 
| share of political shrewdness and a still greater 
share of /ow cunning, sometimes lead hundreds 
of the ignorant populace on to their own ruin. 
| Now we know that men of intelligence and 
| discretion sometimes make improper selections 
| of officers, but they are not so apt to do so as 
| the ignorant and reckless. ; 


Mr. Wickersham, in his School Economy, 
says: ** A republic is endangered by unprinci- 
pled demagogues. * * The trade of dema- 
goguism does not flourish among intelligent 
men. Universal educatiun is the antidote for 
| the evil, and will save our country from the 
fate of the republics of the past.” If we adopt 
measures whose main results are entirely con- 
trary to our wishes and interests, it must pro- 
ceed from our ignorance in that particular. 
And if we select men for office with the belief 
| that they will carry out certain favorite meas- 
| ures of ours, and they do not do it but carry 
| out diametrically opposite ones, it plainly shows 
our ignorance of the character or qualifications 
of those men. 
| It is sometimes said, that many men who 








It sometimes happens, however, that the di- | have enjoyed the benefits of a good common 
rectors thus elected, do not fulfil the wishes | school education are not superior in judgment to 
or expectations of the people who elected | others who have not been blessed with its priv- 





readi- 
viden- 











them; but the selection has been made, and 
nothing remains to be done but to submit to 
their authority till their term of office expires. 
Even appointments that are made originate with 
the people, such as the appointing of the State 
Superintendent by the Governor, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate,—for the Gov. 
ernor and members of the Senate are elected 
by the people. 

A few dishonest men, who care nothing for 





| ileges, and perhaps they are not good citizens. 
It is certainly true that some men who have. 
very little book-learning, have good judgment ; 
but it cannot be denied that even a common 
school education improves the understanding, 
and in most cases, enables its possessor to de- 
tect fraud or sophistry more readily than if he 
had never enjoyed any of its benefits. Unprin- 
cipled men may be found among all intelligent 
classes ; but they cannot usually do much harm 
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unless they meet with some that they can in- | 


fluence ; and if the community in which they 
reside feel themselves fully their equals, in 
every sense of the word, their influence is com- 
monly very limited. 

High schools are not within the reach of all, 
but common schoolsare. ‘Therefore, it is the 
duty of every man and woman to make all 


reasonable efforts to sustain our common schools; | 


and, if possible, to have good teachers at all 
times, who will not only instruct their pupils 
in science and literature, but will endeavor by 
precept and example, to ingraft into their 
minds the principles of honesty and virtue. 


These things are certainly worthy of our | 


serious consideration; and anything that we 
can consistently do for the benefit of the re- 
public, must ever be laudable. 

PHiLoM. 


THE USE OF TOBACCO IN OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 





There was a time when persons of very 


questionable character as regards decency of | 


habits or moral purity, could obtain situations 
as instructors of the young in our public 
schools. Some relics of these specimens of 
humanity could be found in our older settle- 
ments, no longer than fifteen years ago. It is 


now remembered that one who had obtained a | 


brilliant reputation, some thirty years before, 
made application for a situation in a school of 
which the parents had received instruction, in 


a day when the dirch was as constant a piece of | 


furniture in the school room as the plug of to- 
bacco in the corner of the teacher’s desk ! 
obtained boarding with facility on account of 
his previous reputation for skill,—but had not re- 
mained more than two nights in his new home, 


He | 


when it was found necessary for him to seek | 


other quarters, mainly on account of his filthy 
habits, of which the use of tobacco formed a 
distinguished part. 


Another was seen in the actual performance | 


of the teacher’s duties, passing around among 


his pupils with his meerschaum in full blast! | 


This was the last development of this kind fur- 
nished by the school annals of Bucks county. 
But it is gratifying to the friends of educational 
refinement and moral purity to learn that teach. 
ers’ associations, in some sections of our State, 
have actually taken the subject in hand, and 
branded the tobacco user as one that should 
not be allowed a place among teachers. 

The following is the very significant resolu- 
tion of the Bradford County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, held at Monroeton, on the 11th and 12th 
of last February. 
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‘“* Resolved, That no person guilty of the use 
of tobacco should be employed as a teacher, 
and that a pupil who persists in its use in school 
should be expelled.” 

Perhaps no preliminary considerations to. 
ward the employment of a teacher come more 
properly before the view of school directors, 
than the Aadits of those making application for 
schools. If these are decidedly filthy, as 
smoking, chewing, and snuffing—and, of ana. 
ture like these, when there is little chance of 
reformation—but, on the contrary, every proba. 
bility of their continuing to grow more offen. 
sive to decency with increasing years. There 
is good reason for those who regard the purity 
of morals of children as within the sphere of the 
teacher’s care, to make it a duty to employ such 
only as give proof by their example, of per- 
sonal cleanliness, and freedom from all habits 
that lead to impurity of thought as well as of 
action. 

In consequence of facts brought to light in 
an investigation of the causes of insanity in the 
hospitals of France, it has been clearly shown 
by statistics ranging from the year 1812 to 
1862, that insanity and other nervous diseases 
connected therewith, have followed nearly in 


| exact proportion with the increased use of to- 


bacco. But the commission appointed to in- 
quire into these facts had also to investigate the 
influence of the use of tobacco in the schools 
and colleges, and I see from your department 
of selections from exchanges, the result of 
this very important investigation which is 
worthy of being inscribed on the walls of every 
house in which the improvement of mind consti- 
tutes the professed object of the inmates. ‘* At- 
ter a full and careful investigation, this com- 
mission reported that it had divided the peo- 
ple into two classes, the users and the zon- 
users of tobacco, and then proceeded to com- 
pare them physically, morally anc intellectu- 
ally. The result was, that those who did not 
use tobacco were stronger, better scholars, 
and had a higher moral record. In conse- 
quence of this report, an edict was issued pro- 
hibiting the use of tobacco in the national in- 
stitutions, by which thirty thousand persons were 
forced to ahandon it.” 
HUMANITAS. 
° 

They say Iam growing old because my 
hair is silvered, and there are crow’s feet upon 
my forehead, and my step is not so firm and 
elastic as of yore. . But they are mistaken. 
That is not me. The brow is wrinkled, but 
the brow is not me. This is the house in 
which I live. But I am young; younger now 


than I ever was before.—Dr. Guthrie. 
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Wasting Time. 


SELECTIONS FROM EXCHANGES. 


WASTING TIME. 





Probably but few teachers are fully con- | 
scious of the great amount of time frequently 
wasted, or at least unprofitably employed, in 
conducting the various operations of the school. | 
room. School life is short. If a most rigid 
economy of time should be practised in any 
place and in any circumstances, that place and | 
those circumstances must certainly be found in 
the teacher’s workshop, the school-house. 

It is a very general complairt among teach- 
ers, especially teachers of graded schools, that 
insufficient time is allowed for the completion | 
of the work assigned to the classes of the vari- | 
ous grades. ‘That this complaint is, in many 
cases, reasonable and just, there would seem to 
be no cause to doubt. That it originates often 
in a misconception of the nature and extent of | 
the work to be accomplished, and especially in | 
a misuse of the timeallotted for its perform- | 
ance, is, doubtless, equally certain. | 

Let us glance at some of the forms of wast- | 
age frequently to be observed in the conduct of | 
the varied operations of the school-room. To) 
whatever cause this waste may be ascribed, | 
whether it be due to the neglect, inefficiency, | 
incompetency, or the misconceptions of the | 
teacher, no one will deny the necessity of an | 
immediate, thorough, and radical reform. 

There isno way, perhaps, in which many | 
teachers Jose so much time as in that which 
may be denominated superfluous talk. The 
practice of talking excessively in the process 
of government or of recitation, is a very great 
evil, injurious alike to pupil and teacher. The 
magnitude of the evil resulting from this form | 
of waste can be fully realized and appreciated 
only by the strictly conscientious teacher, who 
is neither unwilling nor afraid to scrutinize | 
rigidly and impartially his entire professional | 
conduct, so far as it pertains directly to the | 
discharge of his daily duties. 

He who thus habitually or frequently re- | 
views his daily work, will scarcely fail to dis- 
cover the use of a great amount of verbiage in 
the form of commands, exhortations, admoni- | 
tions and threats, wholly unnecessary to and 
inconsistent with good government; if it be 
true, as it is frequently alleged, that the best 
government in the school, as in the state, is 
that which is inaudable, invisible and unfelt. 

Not only in the government of a school does 








| words, 





great waste arise from a superabundance of 


The same pernicious result occurs not 
less frequently, perhaps, in the conduct of re- 
citations, in which the teacher imposes upon 
himself, rather than the pupil, the burden of 
the exercise. Notwithstanding the great temp- 
tation to commit this error, springing from the 
love of imparting knowledge, or the greater in- 
centive to do the same thing existing in poorly 
or indifferently prepared lessons, he who yields 
to the temptation and performs the work which, 
in all circumstances, should be done by the 
pupil, must be regarded as ignorant, or for the 
time being, forgetful of the true objects and 
ends of all recitation. It should never be for- 
gotten that no amount of entertaining, interest- 
ing, or purely instructive inforination merely 
poured into the pupil’s mind can, in any de- 
gree, secure that intellectual vigor which it is 
one of the principal objects of the teacher to 
promote. Pupils may, indeed, learn much 
from the teacher’s utterances, but more from 
their own, when judiciously directed by the 
teacher. Let answers be reconstructed and re- 
peated by the scholar, not the teacher, till ac- 
curacy in matter and excellence in manner shall 
be secured. 

Much time is uselessly consumed by some 
teachers in repeating the answers, correct and 
incorrect, given by each pupil during recitation. 
This extremely unfortunate practice, so readily 
perceived by the most careless observer, and 


{of which the teacher himself seems wholly 


unconscious, needs no illustration. Every one 
may find examples enough of its disagreeable 
and positively wasteful influence within the 
sphere of his own observation. It is an unne- 
cessary and inexcusable habit which cannot be 
too strongly condemned nor too speedily aban- 
doned. The pupil is benefited chiefly by his 
own recitation, and not by that of his teachers’. 
If the latter consume one-half or one-fourth of 
the time of the exercise in the mere repetition 
of answers, the progress of the former must be 
retarded in the same ratio. 

Another fruitful source of waste is the prac- 
tice of Jaboring too long, during recitation time, 
with individual pupils, whose lessons have not 
been carefully and satisfactorily prepared. 
This practice is fraught with great injustice to 
the scholars whose delinquency has occasioned 
it, as well as to those whose ceaseless industry 
and tireless application entitle them to rapid 
and constant progress. 

If a pupil is incompetent, through lack of 
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natural ability, to maintain an average standing | ing Italy: «I am about to lead you into the mog 


in his class, without such excessive personal ef- 
forts of the teacher as tend to retard the pro- 
gress of the class as a whole, his mental wel- 
fare requires that he should be assigned to a 
position whose duties, reasonable exertions of 
his own will enable him to perform satisfacto- 
rily, without the hurtful assistance alluded to. 

If, on the other hand, the incompetence of 
the scholar results from indolence or neglect, 
and he is retained in the class by the patient 
and persevering aid of the teacher, such an ex- 
penditure of time and energy would seem to be 
worse than useless, a direct and positive premi- 
um, in fact, on idleness and inefficiency, preju- 
dicial to the present and future interests of all 
concerned, the active and the lazy, the compe- 
tent and the incompetent, the faithful and the 
unfaithful. 

Another source of wastage may be found in 
the lack of system which characterizes the 
management of many teachers, who, in some 
respects, are justly regarded as models of ex- 
cellence. It not unfrequently happens that 
lessons are assigned with so little distinctness 
and intelligence, that the most careful and at- 
tentive scholars are unable to determine pre- 
cisely their nature and extent. In consequence 
of this remissness of the teacher, the prepara- 
tion of the lesson by the pupils, is liable to be 
very imperfect, the recitation a partial if not 
a complete failure, and its precious minutes 
which should have brought progress and profit, 
are fritted away in needless and useless com- 
plaint and censure, occasioning an irreparable 
waste which must be directly charged to the 
unsystematic habits of the teacher. 


Again, and lastly, many teachers subject | 


their pupils to a considerable loss in not con- 
ducting and directing the various exercises of 
recitation and study, in exact accordance with a 
carefully devised and well arranged programme, 
neatly and conspicuously placed on the black- 
board. Few things are more conducive than 
such a programme, if rigidly adhered to, to an 
economical and profitable use of time, and to 
the prevention of wastage in the conduct of 
the affairs of a school.—Cor. Schoolmaster. 


“SHALL” AND « WILL.” 





A correspondent, whose business has taken 
him forsome months past into the interior of 
Pennsylvania, writes us that he has been “ duly 
shocked by the constant misuse, even in the 
pulpit, of the auxiliaries sha// and wi//.” But 
he is thrown almost into despair by reading, in 
the Atlantic for June, Mr. Parton’s version of 
Napoleon’s proclamation on the eve of enter- 





fertile country in the world, You will find hon. 
| or, glory, and riches, Soldiers of Italy, wi 
| you want courage ?” We presume the writer 
| thinks, that when the Hub blunders over the 
auxiliaries there is no hope for the rest of man. 
kind. However, this instance is easily ex. 
plained away. Mr. Parton, of course, uses 
shalland wif/after the fashion of the non New. 
Englanders among whomhe lives. We, for our 
part, have been more surprised and pained bya 
recent letter from a Boston merchant (whose 
name is doubly identified with New England) 
toone of the city papers, in which he says; 
“If it pleases you to notice my unfortunate 
| failure, I wi// be pleased to have you do so,” 
That is better evidence of infection than Mr, 
Parton’s, The truth is that New England js 
in nothing so conspicuously ‘out in the cold,” 
as respects the rest of the Union, as in its nat. 
urally correct use of the auxiliaries. Go where 
you will else, there is chaos, and we fear our 
correspendent is far from being alive to the 
dreadful fact. What is more, there is not an im- 
| migrant, of any nationality except English, who 
| does not bring with him into the country an inca- 
| pacity te distinguish between sha//and wi//. The 
| Continental peoples, of course, cannot, without 
| more study than they or anybody else will give 
| to the subject, and the Scotch and [Irish are 

among the worst offenders we have. The late 
| Sir Edmund Head, whose invaluable little work 
| on ** Shall and Will” London: John Murray. 
| Second edition, 1858), oughtto be in the hands 
| of every editor, teacher, minister, and college- 
| student in the country—in the hands of all 
| 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


whose example may corrupt or guide aright— 
very acutely guessed that the author of * Ves- 
| tiges of Creation,” while yet unknown to be 
| Robert Chambers, must be a native of Scotland 
or Ireland rather than of England, from a sin- 
gle passage in which sha// was used for will— 
the opposite of the vulgar error. If the Scotch- 
Irish who settled the southern portion of Penn- 
sylvania had landed on Plymouth Rock, it is 
doubtful whether this country could now point 
to any considerable part in which the purity of 
the auxiliaries was maintained. The institu- 
tion of the born Yankee, even, succumbs when 
he has been long settled away from New Eng- 
land.— Tbe Nation. 


<————— 


'ART OF SECURING ATTENTION. 





BY R. G. PARDEE. 

Every one will acknowledge the indispensa- 
ble necessity of a teacher’s securing good atten- 
tion. By attention we mean “ fixity of thought, 
steadiness of mind.” 
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1. Says Mr. Fitch: * Attention is— 1. An 
act of the will. 2. It is the one of the men- 
tal faculties which is most under our control. 
Therefore the degree of attention we give de- 
pends upon our disposition, and is, therefore, 
Jargely a matter of discipline ; and other things 
being equal, that teacher will gain the best at- 
tention who has the most personal influence, 


and who is looked up to with the greatest re- | 


spect. (Teacher! is your character, conduct 
and manner such as will entitle you to respect ?) 
3. Attention is a habit. If truly given, every 
day it becomes the easier. And every day we 
listen languidly to a lesson or sermon, the habit 
of inattention is strengthened.” 

2. Attention is, prompted by a deep and 
earnest interest in and sympathy with the child, 
as well as for him. We must enter into sym- 
pathy with him, so as to understand his nature, 
his weaknesses, and his trials, and make all due 
allowance for them. 


3. If the teacher would secure attention, he 
must be accurately and abundantly prepared ; 
for no teacher can teach al! he knows, and the 
moment a teacher approaches the limit of his 
preparation, he shows his weakness and embar- 
rassment, the child detects it, and he is gone. 


4. Improve well the circumstances which 
surround the daily life of the child, for you 
must here gather vour best illustrations. Teach- 
ers can do this if they are industrious, and will 
keep their ** school spectacles on.” 


5. Give the children frequent change of 
posture to relieve them. Study to do this es- 
pecially in intant classes. Give much freedom 
of motion and gesture to the little ones. If 
they speak of God and heaven, let them point 
and look upward in harmony, and thus teach 
them in a reverent manner to act out their 
words and feelings. 

6. Simultaneous reading and making of ellip- 
ses, leaving the children to fill in a word at the 
close of the sentence or lesson, will aid in se- 
curing attention. 

7. Recapitulation is very important to gain 
the attention. The scholar must give attentiun 
to be prepared for the expected review. There- 
fore always ask in detail, in order to see that 
all is understood. No child or man ever takes 
pains to grasp a subject, so as to fasten it on 
his memory, unless he expects to be called 
upon for it, or in some way to find use for it 
hereafter. 

We cannot readily retain in our minds iso- 
lated or abstract knowledge. Todd beautifully 
says: “* Ask a child if he knows what white- 
ness is, and he will tell you no; ask him if he 
knows what a white wall or paper is, and he 


“ What Do Teachers Read?” 
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knows at once. Ask him if he knows what 
hardness is, and he will only stare at you; but 
ask him if he knows what a hard wall, or hard 
hand, or hard apple is, and he will tell you at 
once.” Connect the lesson with previous 
knowledge, and take great care to sustain the 
lesson with abundant resources; for if it is 
once lost, it is a very diffiult thing to regain it 
on the same lesson. 

8. Pictorial power. Word-painting by the 
aid of the imagination and ample details; the 
power of describing scenes and incidents, so as 
to appear real to the child’s imagination, will 
assist you in gaining his attention. If you will 
dwell on all the little details of a fact clearly, 
you will be graphic in picturing it out in 
words; and without these details, the teacher 
may sometimes be very graphic with children, 
even in the simple act of reading with suitable 
emotion, emphasis and action. Said a little girl, 
*¢Qh father, Mr. F., the minister, read the 
21st chapter of Revelations in church to-day, 
and it was just as if he had taken a pencil and 
paper and pictured it right out before us.” It 
is St. John’s splendid description of the Holy 
City. 

g. Avoid a stereotyped or routine mode of 
teaching. If ever so good, strive to improve 
it; vary it and freshen it up in some way, and 
thus keep each child expecting something. 

10. Awakening curiosity. Archibishop 
Whately says: ‘‘ Curiosity is the parent of at- 
tention; and a teacher has no more right to 
expect success from those who have no curios- 
ity to learn, than a husbandman has who sows 
a field without plowing it. Duly regard their 
love of approbation by cherishing their self- 
respect; and if you would retain attention, pa- 
tiently cultivate their inquisitiveness, for it will 
prove one of the grateful rewards for your 
kindness, Says an old writer; “‘ The general 
occupation of infancy is to inquire. Education 
directs their inquiries.” Therefore bear pa- 
tiently with your little ones, and answer all 
their endless questionings. Do not rashly check 
the rising spirit of free inquiry with an impa- 
tient word or frown. Says the puet: 

Answer all a child’s questions, and ask others as simple 
As its own, yet wisely framed 

To waken and prove the young child’s faculties, 

As though its mind were some sweet instrument, 

And you with breath and touch were finding out 
What stops and keys would yield the sweetest music. 


S. 8. Teacher. 


a 


«WHAT DO TEACHERS READ ?” 








The question was asked of us not long since, 
and we found it impossible’ to reply directly. 
It became necessary to recall the different ones 
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with whom we were acquainted, and to weigh 
their motives, their actions, and their practices, 
before a reply could be ventured. While thus 
reflecting, my interrogator continued: ‘* Do 
they advance as much in their profession as 
business men in their trade? Are they as eager 
to seize upon every item of intelligence that 
can be used in their work? My observation 
has been that a great majority of them teach 
because nothing else pays them so well, and do 
not try to rise to the true dignity of their call- 


in the routine of the school-room, simply turn- 
ing the crank. A business man reads every- 
thing within his reach that treats of his trade; 
converses with others respecting the laws of 
commerce; the influence of political ideas upon 
trade, and the conditions of society that create 
a demand for merchandise of one kind or an- 
other, and thinks of plans and ways and means 
to enlarge his business and facilitate its opera- 
tion, Competition is so strong that he must 
prove to the trading public that he can serve 
and suit them best. The teacher seems often 
to look on, taking no part in the progress of 


ideas, aiding no cause, but simply teaching his | gray air, hung a black arch of shadow—<the 


few pupils the narrow ideas of a few books. 
We have seen multitudes who do not think of 
reading any educational literature, whether in 
the form of book or pamphlet, or of subscrib- 
ing for any educational magazine, but whose 
reading consisted of a few sensational, dreamy 
stories that dissipate every concentrated effort, 
and make weak infants instead of strong men 
and women. 
racter in our teachers. The education received 
by contact with a noble, full soul, is worth in- 
finitely more than all the parrot teaching that 
can be done in a millenium of years.” 

We were obliged to admit much of this as 
truth, and felt humbled and saddened in con- 
sequence. One thought sorely oppressed us: 
What will be the future of the generation in- 
structed by such teachers as are described 
above? Where, in more distant generations, 
will the evil influence of such instruction cease 
to be felt? 
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| seen from any point of the plain. 


| crown clear and free. 
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THE ALPS AT DAWN. 


The dawn was showing pink in the east, 
next morning, when we again scrambled 
through the beech scrub to the point aboye 
the lake. Like an ink-blot it lay unruffled, 
slumbering sadly. Broad sheets of vapor 
brooded on the plain, telling of miasma and 
fever, of which we-+on the mountains, in the 
pure, cold air, knew nothing. The Alps were 
all there now—cold, unreal, stretching likea 


- | phantom li f s ks, from th 
ing, but are satisfied apparently to plod along | age phd eB rpedeoitn 


peaks of Monte Viso and the Grisola in the 
west, to the distant Bernina and the Ortler in 
the east. Supreme among them towered 
Monte Rosa—queenly, triumphant, gazing 
down in proud pre-eminence, as she does when 
There is 
no mountain like her. Mont Blanc himself is 
not so regal; and she seems to know it, for 
even the clouds sweep humbled around her 
base, girdling her at most, but leaving her 
Now, however, there 
were no clouds to be seen in all the sky. The 


| mountains had a strange, unshriven look, as if 


waiting to be blessed. Above them in thecold 
shadow of the bulk of the huge earth, which 
still concealed the sun. Slowly, slowly this 
dark Jine sunk lower, till one by one, at last 
the peaks caught first, a pale pink flush; thena 
sudden golden glory flashed from one to the 


| other as they leapt joyfully into life. 


[t is a supreme moment, this first burst of 


| life and light over the sleeping world, as one 


I tell you, we want strong cha- | can see it only on rare days and in rare places 


| like the Mont Generoso. The earth—enough 
| of it, at least, for us to picture to ourselves the 


whole—lies at our feet; and we feel as the 
Saviour might have felt when, from the top of 
that high mountain, he beheld the kingdoms of 
the world and allthe glory of them. Strange: 
ly and solemnly may we imagine to our fancy 
the lives that are being lived down in thos 
cities of the plain; how many are waking a 
this very moment to toil and a painful weari- 


| ness, to sorrow or to ** that unrest which men 


A solemn responsibility rests some- | 


where—the future will be very nearly what ! 


we of the present chance or choose to make 
it. 


Shall we not, then, work more definitely | 
than hitherto, completing and rounding out our | 


characters by reading, conversation, study and 
thought? Shall it not be said of us, in after 
years, by our pupils, “He shaped my habits of 


thought, my industry, my motives, my life- | 


work, and I can never be too thankful for it: 


39? 


Happy is the teacher whose pupils thus re- | 


member and bless him.— Ze Schoc/master. 


miscall delight ;” while we upon our mountain 
buttress, suspended in mid-heaven, and for a 
while removed from daily cares, are drinking 
in the beauty of the world that God has made 
so fair and wonderful.— Cornhill Magazine. 
; ° ¥ 

In pride, in reas’ning pride, our error lies ; 

All quit their sphere, and rush intothe skies. 

Pride still is aiming at the bless’d abodes ; 

Men would be angels, angels would be gods, 

Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel ; 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 

Of order, sins against th’ Eternal Cause. 
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THE MARKING SYSTEM. 


BY RICHARD EDWARDS. 

The practice of keeping a careful record of 
the scholarship and deportment of pupils in a 
school, has been, of late, somewhat called in 
question ; and I shall be grateful for a_ brief 
space in the Zvacher for its discussion. Allow 
me, first, to review some of the most common | 
objections to the practice, and afterward to | 
state what seems to me the true explanation of 
the method. | 

And, first, it is said that to keep a record of | 
a student’s attainment in scholarship, and of his | 
standing and deportment, is a mode of dealing 
that appeals to his baser motives, and exercises 
the lower elements of his character ; and that, | 
consequently, the educational effect of such a | 
record is evil. 

There have, doubtless, been teachers who | 
have so used the ‘marking ‘system”’ that bad ef- 
fects have followed. But the same may be said | 
of every kind of educational instrumentality. 
Text-books, in themselves and for their proper 
purposes very useful, are by some teachers 
made the means of crushing all real indepen- 
dent mental life. A slate and pencil are useful 
things in their way; but how frequently it 
happens that they are made mere substitutes for 
thought, instead of aids to it. In the hands of 
an unskillful teacher, the forces that ought to 
be most effective for good become not merely 
impotent, but positively injurious. 

One of the evil results thus attributed to a 
daily record of work is, that it fosters emula- 
tion. It seems to me that those who make 
such a charge, totally misunderstand the pur- 
pose of the record and the spirit in which it 
should be made. They seem to speak as if the 
only purpose of the marks is to pit pupil against 
pupil, and to designate the victor, in a contest 
where it is impossible for all to triumph. 
Nothing can be farther from the truth. The 
chief purpose of his record is to furnish the 
pupil] with the means of ascertaining, day by 
day, the degree of success he has attained. It 
has no necessary reference to any other person. 
He is simply enabled, by ineans of the marks, | 
to compare himself with himself. He is pitted | 
against nothing but his former achievement and 
the subject he is studying. There is no more | 
reason why an unhealthy emulation should be | 
fostered by the record of a recitation than by 
the teacher’s saying ‘“‘well done,” or pronounc- 
ing a lesson imperfect. The marks are only | 
the sentence of approval or disapproval petri- | 
fied—_the mere remembrance of what has al- | 
ready done all the evil it is capable of doing. 
Another objection is, that no teacher can 
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mark with perfect accuracy, and that, conse- 
quently, it is impossible for a system of mark- 
ing ever to be perfectly just. 

In answer, I suggest that the marks are no 
more unjust than the approval or disapproval of 
the teacher, forthey perfectly accord with such 
approval or disapproval. And, as will be 
shown, daily marking gives a result vastly more 
correct than a single examination, however 
thorough and long continued. And we may 
notice that every thoughtful teacher uses many 
degrees of approbation or the opposite. It is 
a very inferior instructor that has but two cate- 
gories, “right” and “wrong,” for all the per- 
formances of his pupils. And if there are, and 
ought to be, various grades of praise and blame, 
ought there not to be various grades of num- 
bers to represent them. 

But let us look into this matter of the in- 
justice of a pupil’s record. ‘Take aschool term 
of ten weeks, or fifty recitations. Suppose 
every pupil is marked in every recitation—and 
this should be done whenever it is possible. 
An error of a unit in a scale of ten would be a 
large one for an experienced, unbiased and care- 
ful teacher. Suppose that, on the first day, 
such an error is made. Next day the pupil is 
marked again. Is it probable, with such a 
teacher as we have specified, that on the second 
day another error will be made in the same di- 
rection and of the same magnitude as the first 
one? No; the likelihood is, that, in the long 
run, the excesses and deficiencies will counter- 
balance each other. But, in order that the 
term’s record shall vary one unit from the truth, 
such an error as we have supposed must be 
made every time the pupil is marked, and in 
the same direction. I venture to affirm that, 
under the circumstances named, this result 
would be impossible. 

The term’s record is the result of an average. 
In the case supposed, every error is divided by 
fifty, and therefore reduced to one-fiftieth of its 
original bulk. This principle is well under- 
stood, and the most important results in practi- 
cal life are based upon it. In practical mathe- 
matics, the engineer, instead of contenting him- 
self with one measurement of an angle, makes, 
perhaps, fifty records of its magnitude, and di- 
vides their aggregate amount by fifty. Hecon- 
siders that by this average the possibility of 
error is greatly diminished, and the result made 
to approximate very near the truth. Thus 
with a pupil’s record for a term. Whatever 


errors may have been made in single mark- 
ings, they so dwindle in the division that, 
for all practical purposes, it may be said the 
result is free from error. 

It would seem difficult to contrive a method 
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at once so efficient in its operation and so be- 
neficent in its effects as that of a constant and 
truthful record. It accords with the soundest 
philosophy and the most reliable experience. 
A careful survey of present attainments is al- 
ways essential to the greatest success in making 
new ones. There is no foe so fatal to the ex- 
tension of our knowledge as vagueness or un- 
certainty in respect to what is already possessed. 
Nothing so clearly shows the necessity of moral 
progress, and so impels to the making of it, as 
a rigid setting forth cf our present moral state. 
The man who takes, at each day’s close,a calm 
review of the day’s doings, and makes a perma- 
nent record thereof, is in the way of great 
achievements. 

But to be efficient, the practice must be con- 
stant and Jong continued. An occasional pa- 
roxysm will do little good. The practice must 
be persisted in. In school discipline this is 
vital, essential. Hence the importance of a 
daily record. Students need to be constantly 
kept in the way. It is idle to think of educa- 
ting boys and girls by applying to them a se- 
vere test once in three months, 
test whose force shall be daily felt. There 
must be an examination every day, whose re- 
sults are carefully recorded. The influence of 
a quarterly examination, as an educational force, 
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tions made at its various stages of growth? And 
how much stronger becomes the case when the 
question is asked of the nurseryman rather than 
of the botanist,—when the culture of the plant 
rather than the knowledge of it is the purpose 
And the last case only corresponds 


| to that of a mind undergoing training. 


The daily record exposes the pupil’s def. 
ciencies in time to make a correction of them 
possible; whereas, an examination at the close 
of the term, however startling its revelations, 
comes too late for the application of a remedy, 

In some quarters the marking system is de. 
nounced as “pedantic.” It is difficult to see 
the point of this epithet as thus applied. If 


thoroughness is pedantic ; if the most scrupv- 


| lous exactness and honesty, the most efficient 


preventive of the deceitful and murderous pro. 
cess known as cramming; if a constant, equa- 
ble and wholesome incitement to study—an in- 
citement always active but never violent; if a 


| method that exposes the pupil’s defects in time 


They need a | 


bears the same relation to that of a truthful | 
daily record that a spasm from a galvanic bat- 


tery bears to the equable pulsations of whole- 
some life. 


for the teacher to correct them ;—if these are 
pedantic, then the “marking system” is pedan- 
tic, but not otherwise. Illinois Teacher. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The following By-Laws of The Publisher? 
Board of Trade are of importance to teachers 
and school officers : 

No books shall be sent out for introduction 


| om sale or commission to any party or parties, 


Many think that the object aimed at in ex- | 


amining pupils in school, is to find how much 
they know. For this purpose examinations 
may be held only at the close of the term. 
But, as I understand it, this is very little of the 
object. The chief purpose is to induce them 
to know more and to be better. And if the 
examinations whose results are to be recorded 


are expected to promote this end, they must | 
occur with sufficient frequency to bear upon | 
| ance for old books, 


every working-hour of the day. 

Quarterly examinations are proposed by some 
as a substitute for the daily record. But how 
many of the alleged evils will thus be avoided ? 


Is the mark given to a pupil on a single exami- | 
nation, for which he has, perhaps, crammed, | 
examination), maps or charts, or school furni- 


likely to be more just than the average of fifty 
marks,dispassionately given for every day’s work? 
Does it appeal to higher motives,—conducted, 


as it must be, under excitement, with but one | 


grand thought, the desire of success, pressing 
upon the student,—does it appeal to higher 
motives than the daily exercise? Who will 
say that a botanist can get a better and more 
complete knowledge of a plant from one inspec- 
tion of it, at maturity, than from many observa- 





whatever, either book agent, teacher, city, 
county or State Superintendent, members of 
boards of education for districts, cities, towns, 
or villages, township clerks, treasurers, book- 
sellers, store-keepers, or private individuals. 
When books are supplied for first introduc- 
tion by publishers or their agents, no more shall 
be sent than are absolutely required to supply 
one to each pupil using books of corresponding 
grade so displaced, and there shall be no allow- 


No employment money, promissory notes, 
drafts, checks, real or personal property, or 
promises to give—verbal or written—nor any- 
thing that can be converted into cash or its 
equivalent, no books (except single copies for 


ture shall be offered or given by publishers, 
members of this association, their agents orany 
person or persons representing them, nor any 
undue means whatsoever shall be used to bring 
about and accomplish introductions. 
Publishers, members of this association, shall 
be allowed to establish offices at certain centres 
in the United States to a number not exceeding 
eight, selected at the discretion ofeach publisher, 
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for the purpose of establishing corresponding 
agents, whose duties shall be clerical, and who 
shall in no case visit towns, cities or individuals 
in that place or elsewhere, to solicit introduc- 
tions or changes in school or text books. 

No agent or agents shall be employed for 
outside or field labor after the first day of July, 
1870, and all field agents at present employed 
shall be withdrawn by that time, and it is un- 
derstood that in the term ‘‘ agent” is included 
publishers themselves, authors and all interested 
in copyrights. 

Introductions of new editions of books in the 
matter of terms shall] be regarded as new books, 
and are not to be introduced at less than one- 
half the retail price. 

Applications from normal schools may be 
treated according to the discretion of the pub- 
lisher as to price above one-half retail, but in 
no case shall donations of books be made to 
them, nor any sale at less than one-half the 
retail price. 

For the protection of interests of members 
of this association from attacks by parties, not 
members, the executive committee may, on 
written application, modify these by-laws to 
meet emergencies. 





QUESTIONS ON ARITHMETIC FOR 
TEACHERS. 





What are the occasions of our first ideas of 
numbers ? 

When should pupils gain their first knowl- 
edge of number ? 

Whatisanumber? What is number? 
you show that one is not a number ? 
ber ever concrete? 

Which is the more correct expression, 2 
times 2 are 4, or 2 times 2 is 4? 

What is the meaning of the word times in 
the above expression? 

What is the unit of any number employed as 
a multiplier! 

By what is multiplication distinguished from 
addition ? 

How does a principle of arithmetic differ 
from a rule? 

Would you teach the numeration and no- 
tation of decimals before teaching addition ? 

How much of oral arithmetic would you 
teach before teaching written arithmetic ? 

Give your method of analysis for the expla- 
nation of the process of finding by multiplica- 
tion the contents of a rectangular surface ? 

What apparatus is necessary in orderto teach 
“ compound numbers ” correctly ? 

Which do you consider the better method for 
finding interest ? 


Can 


Is num- 
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How many methods would you teach for 
finding a result in any of the depaitments of 
arithmetic? When? Why? 

What are the ends you would strive to have 
the pupil secure in the study of arithmetic ? 

For what purpose would you assign prob- 
lems? Would you assign original problems, 
and when, and for what reasons ? 

Explain some of the best modes of conduct- 
ing recitations in arithmetic. 

How would you conduct recitations in a room 
in which there is no blackboard? 

What should a complete course in arithmetic 
include ? 

Name the order in which the departments 
of arithmetic should be taught. 

Which do you consider the more important 
departments of arithmetic? 

How far should a pupil advance in arithme- 
tic before beginning algebra ? 

State the relative amount of time which you 
think pupils should give to the study of arith- 
metic, geography, and language in our common 
schools ? 

Why is one of the above-named common 
English branches of more importance than an- 
other ? 

What directions are of service to a pupil in 
preparing his lessons in arithmetic ? 

What are the objects to be secured by a reci- 
tation in arithmetic? 

Will you allow a pupil to recite by merely 
stating results previously obtained ? 

What modes of recitation will enable you to 
keep an accurate record of the recitations of 
each pupil ? 

What do you consider the proper use of a 
text-book in arithmetic ? 

What applications would you lead the pupil 
to make of what he learns in arithmetic ? 


- ee 


LAUGH! 





There are not many people, we presume, 
who deliberately prefer sadness to cheerfulness ; 
but there are few, however, who cultivate the 
latter as they might and should, not only for 
the benefit of others, but for themselves. We 
have always found—such is the strength of the 
instinct of self-preservation—that when it can 
be made clear that any act is beneficial to one’s 
health and tends to prolong his life, it is more 
apt to be performed than when commended 
merely for the pleasure it may give to others. 
We doubt not, therefore, that by showing the 
healthfulness of merriment to him who indul- 
ges in it, we shall do more to promote it than 
by any exhibition of its social attractions and 
advantages. 7 
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Laughter, which is the ordinary physical | cholera—with impunity, provided he keeps up 
manifestation of the sentiment of mirth, is pe- | a merry heart. “The Walcheran pestilence 
culiarly favorable to health. Its action, start- | which proved finally so destructive to the Brit. 
ing with the lungs, diaphragm, and contiguous | ish troops, never tainted a soldier with its fatal 
muscles, is conveyed to the whole body, “‘sha- | touch until the expedition became manifestly 
king the sides,” and producing that general jel- | a failure. While cheered by the hope of 
ly-like vibration of which we are so agreeably | victory, each bid defiance to disease; when 
conscious when under its influence. The | depressed with certainty of defeat every one be. 
wholesome exercise is, moreover, preceded | came a ready victim. l 
and accompanied by a gently exciting emotion | Cheerfulness is not only an effective preven. 
of the mind, than which nothing can be more | tive of disease, but an excellent remedy. Noth. 
favorable to the health. The human being | ing is observed to be so unfavorable to the re. 
thus receives mentally and bodily an impulse | turn to health of a sick man as despair of him. 
which gives renewed force to every vital organ. | self, while hopefulness of his own case acts as 
The heart beats more briskly, and sends its life- | the most potent restorative. 
giving fluid to the smallest and most distant ves- Lord Bacon says: ** To be free-minded and 
sel. The face glows with warmth and color, | cheerfully disposed at hours of meat and sleep, 
the eye brightens and the whole temperature | and of exercise, is one of the best precepts of 
of the body is heightened. When laughter | Jong lasting.” It may be doubted whether a 
and the emotions which provoke it become | lugubrious man ever fulfilled the allotted period 
habitual, the effect, according to the testimony | of threescore years and ten, while it is notori- 
of the wisest doctors, is to increase the insen- | ous that all those who have greatly surpassed it 
sible perspiration of the skin, to quicken breath- | have been mirthful persons. 
ing, and expand the lungs and chest, to strength- The celebrated Sydenham was so persuaded 
en the power of digestion, and favor nutrition. | of the efficacy of cheerful emotions in the treat. 
The proverb, ‘‘ Laugh and grow fat,” states a | ment of disease that he was accustomed to re- 
scientific truth. Shakspeare recognizes the in- | commend to his patients the perusal of « Don 
fluence of mirth upon the human body in his Quixote,” saying, “If you want to get well, 
description of the ‘‘ Spare Cassius :” read that and laugh.” —Harper’s Bazar. 

“ Seldom he smiles.” 

It is a well-known fact that joy and its mani-| HAPPINESS ABOVE KNOWLEDGE. 
festations are the best sharpeners of the appe- — 
tite. Dyspepsia has been truly said to com- It is given but to very few of us to hand 
mence oftener in the brain than in the stom- down to posterity a name made great and fa- 
ach, being so generally produced by anxiety of , mous in the world’s strife. We are most of 
mind and want of cheerfulness. A social feast, | us, plodding, uninteresting folk, who seem to 
with its accompaniments of jollity and good- | leave no mark on the world. History will 
fellowship, is less apt to disorder a delicate di- | never know us. The children of captious, ex- 
gestion than the solitary anchorite’s crust and | acting parents are often themselves captious 
cress. and exacting while the memory of ioving 

The agreeable emotions are the most effec- | sympathy, be;stowed upon ourselves in our 
tive preventives of disease. During the prey- | young days, begets in us the like sympathy to- 
alence of epidemics the courageous and cheerful | wards others. In this way we can all do a 
are seldom attacked. ‘The plague, it has been | good work in the world, and leave behind us 
said, is a magnanimous enemy, and spares the | loving remembrances. What is it a man dwells 
brave. Those who give way to the depress- | upon in the memory of parents passed away? 
ing emotions, such as fear and anxiety, are, on | We fancy it is the games played and races run 
the contrary, the first victims. There is an together, rather than the money left behind by 
eastern apologue which describes a stranger on | them. It is the parent who must really edu- 
the road meeting the Plague coming out of Bag. | cate the child; the schoolmaster will never do 
dad: ** You have been committing great havoc | it. He may cram a certain amount of Greek 
there,” said the traveler, pointing to the city. | and Latin into a boy’s head, but there he stops. 
«* Not so great,” replied the plague. «I only | He will never supply the place of the father. 
killed one-third of those who died ; the other | It is for the latter to rouse in a child a taste 
two-thirds killed themselves with fright.” The | for what is noble and beautiful. Above all, 
doctor tells us thata man may be daily exposed for , youth should be a time for love and peace and 
weeks or months, perhaps for years, to marsh | happiness; for none can say what shall come 
miasmas, or malaria, to contagion of the most | after! Who does not creep with pain at the 

malignant diseases—ty phus fever, scarlatina, or | cry of a child? Let the little ones, at all 
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events, have a happy childhood to look back 
upon, and then let fate do her worst, it can- 
not rob them of the remembrance of the past 
joys, which are their inheritance forever.— 
London Review. 
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POOR TEACHERS AND LOW WAGES. | 





Many teachers complain of insufficient sala- | 


ries, and with good reason. Many patrons 
complain with equally good reason of incom- 
petent teachers. The cause of both complants 
may be traced to the fact that very many of 
both sexes rush into the profession of teaching 
without the least intention of making it their 
life-work. They look upon teaching as sim- 
ply a means to some end. Gentlemen who 
wish to study for the ministry, law, or medi- 
cine, teach to secure money to prosecute their 
studies. Ladies who are thrown upon their 
resources, teach because there is nothing else 
that they can do to maintain themselves, which 
in the existing state of society would be con- 
sidered equally respectable. I have often heard 
such teachers remark that they dreaded the 
school-room, and would never enter one again 
were it not for the money to be secured. 

Such teachers have no right to a place in the 
profession, and yet they are employed in alarm- 
ing rumbers. Of course, they can afford to 
teach for a smaller salary than those who have 
spent much time and money in fitting them- 
selves for a life-work as teachers. They come 
into competition with better qualified teachers, 
and compel them to teach for the same salary, 
or not at all. This is the prime source of the 
trouble. ‘The person who enters the profes- 
sion with love for his work will tax all his en- 
ergies to secure complete success. He will aim 
at all possible excellence in scholarship, in 
general information, in schoo! discipline, and 
everything which can secure the highest good 
of his school. While those who have no heart 
in the work will be content to drag through 
the term almost any way, if they can merely 
keep the position for the time they desire, and 
thus secure the coveted share of public money. 


Ohio Ed. Monthly. 
« HANDLES,” 








‘Handles, boys, handles!” our dear, polite, 
gentlemanly grandpa used to cry, when his 
grandsons came rushing noisily into his pres- 
ence, asking favors, making remarks, and reply- 
ing to questions, leaving out the little, very im- 
portant words, “Sir,” ‘‘Ma’am,” “If you 
please,” «‘Thank you,” and ‘Excuse me.” 

Not a reply could be gained from grandpa, 
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ino matter how pressing the case, till the “‘han- 
| dles” were applied to the sentences. If six 
| boys had been waiting to start on a fishing ex- 

pedition, if a new kite was just ready to be 
| launched, if a brass band and procession of 
| caged wild beasts had been passing the door, 
| not even the elephant could move him to re- 
| ply to a string of sentences without handles, 
| uttered by a boy with his hat on his head, and 
| his hands in his pockets. 

As a consequence, the boys about grandpa 
| grew civil and polite. They learned to stand 
aside, and let a Jady enter the door before them ; 
they ceased to interrupt conversation, or mo- 
nopolize the easy-chairs and pleasantest seats 
in the windows, so prized by the old, who 
cannot walk out to see the out-door sights. As 
they sat about the evening fireside, with their 
books and games, they became an ornament, 
instead of a nuisance, as I have heard boys 
called by those who do not view their actions 
with a loving mother’s partial eye. 

Grandpa, with his saintly spirit and courtly 
manners, has gone to his reward. With his 
generation have passed away our “ gentlemen 
of the old school,” who obeyed the command, 
«Be courteous.” ** Yes, ma’am,’’ and ‘* No, 
ma’am,” have become antique phrases, and a 
half-spoken ** Yes’m” and “* No’m,” a’ shake 
of the head, a nod, or nothing at al], has taken 
their place. A group of boys standing by the 
road-side district school-house, with hats off, 
making a polite salutation to passers-by, as was 
the custom in ancient days, would be a more 
wonderful sight to behold than the children 
who mocked the hoary-headed prophet of God, 
and were devoured by the bears. 

I don’t know how grandpa could endure it, 
if he was alive, to hear the sort of inarticulate 
sounds, perhaps intended for ‘¢‘ Umph, umph,” 
that proceed from the mouths, without open- 
ing the lips, of our young people now-a-days, 
in place of the ob-olete “ Yes, ma’am.” It 
tries my love and patience severely. 

This new code uf manners may be a ‘¢ inod- 
ern improvement,” but I fail to see its beauty 
or utility. A polite, respectful boy can never, 
by any freak of fashion, be transformed into 
anything but a beautiful sight. Satan favors 
the modern system of calling parents and guar- 
dians “‘ old fogies,” ‘* played out,” ‘*not up to 
the times,” because he knows they want to 
make boys manly, pure, and true; and he is 
trying to have them disrespectful, bold, and 
regardless of the feelings of those who are giv- 
en them by God to guide them in paths of 
wisdom. 

They say ‘fashions come around every sev- 








en years.” This is encouraging. I hope the 
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readers of this paper will not wait for polite 
children to come in fashion, but, when they 
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find themselves acting rudely, will remember | 


grandpa’s cry, ‘* Handles, boys, handles!” 
I once, in passing by, gave a little boy an 


apple. What do you think he said? «* Of 


course,” you will reply, “‘ he raised his cap and | 


I blush to tell that his 
the exclamation, 


said ‘ Thank you.’” 
reply was—a stare, and 
«Bully for you!” 

Boys, be courteous. You will never be fit 
for any position of power or influence in our 
land, unless you learn to use the handles. Our 
country is growing very large, and we shall 
want some noble men for Presidents, Govern- 
ors, and Cabinet members, twenty years hence. 
I hope a few boys, at least, will cling to old- 
fashioned, respectful ways, such as George 
Washington practised, and be ready for eleva- 
tion to these high positions.— Christ. Banner. 





EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 








[ Used at the examination for adrrission to the 
English High School, Boston, and the Rox- 
bury High School, July, 1869. ] 





ARITHMETIC. 

1. Find the prime factors of 1365. 

2. 137 is of what number? 

3. Divide 9.07 by .0067 ; find 
mals, 

4. How many acres in a rectangular piece 
of land 500 feet long and 300 feet wide. 

5. Multiply 2.07 by 9.00176. 

6. A pile of wood 8 feet wide and 4 feet 
high contains forty cords: how long is it? 


three deci- 


7. How many feet ot boards will it take to | 
cover the walls of a house 56 feet long, 25 feet | 
wide, and 30 feet high? How much will they | 


cost at $10 per thousand feet? 
8. What part of a mile is 9 rods 13 feet? 


g. Reduce .0625 to a vulgar fraction, and | 


then to its lowest terms. 

10. A and B trade together; A puts in $500 
and B $600, and they gain $200. How much 
is each man’s share of the gain? 

11. What is the interest on a note of $10,- 
ooo from January 17, 1869, to March 11, 
1869, at 7 3-10 per cent? 

12. How long must $6,700 be at interest at 
6 per cent to gain $100.50? 

13. If seven men build 6 5-7 rods of wall 
in 154 days, in how many days can twelve men 
do as much? 

14. A and B together can do a piece of 
work in 7 days; A can do it alone in 12 days. 
In what time can B do it alone? 

15. A has a note against B for $6000, paya- 
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ble in three months, which he gets discounted 
at the Merchants’ Bank at 9 per cent interest; 
how much does he receive? 

16. How much must you pay a broker for 
100 shares of Boston and Albany railroad stock, 
par $100, at $154} per share allowing him } 
per cent commission ? 

17. Find the interest due on the following 
note, if paid July 78, 1869: 

Boston, Jan. 1, 1869. 
$7,000. For value received, I promise to 
pay John Smith, or order, seven thousand dol. 
lars, on demand, and interest at eight per cent, 

18. What is the interest on a six per cent 
U. S. Currency Bond, of $5,000, from Janu- 
ary 1, to March 15, 1869? 

Note.—The interest on Currency Bonds is calculated 
by days, 365 days to the year. 

19. Cotton is worth in Liverpool 123d. per 
pound ; how much is that in our money, gold 
value? How much currency value, gold being 
worth $1.374? 

Note.—You may call the pound sterling $4 84. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Name the subjects and objects in the fol- 
lowing sentence, and tell of what words they 
are subjects or objects: 

The man who governs his passions is wise; 
and he that ruleth his spirit is mightier than 
he that taketh a city. 

z. Correct the errors in: Each man as well 
as each child have their faults and their follies. 

3. Parse the italicized words in: That dog 
that caught the chickens knows ¢ha¢ it did 
wrong. 

4. Conjugate the word teach in the poten- 
tial mood, past tense, passive voice. 

5. Parse the italicized words in: Congres: 
is a hody of men elected by the people to make 
laws. 

6. Correct the errors in: I will be punished 
if I behave myself bad, it is him who says so. 

7. Parse the italicized words in: This 1s 
what 1 wanted; what do you want? 

8. Write a sentence containing an active 
verb, its object, and a relative pronoun. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Give the width of the Torrid Zone in 
degrees; in statute miles. 

z. How many degrees from the Arctic Cir- 
cle to the Tropic of Capricorn. 

3. Products of Russian America; present 
name, and to what nation does it belong. 

4. Staple productions of Pennsylvania. 

5. In what country is Paris, and on what 
river? Hong Kong? Smyrna? 

6. How many meridians are there? 
many parallels of latitude. 

7. Mention three of the leading commercial 
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nations of the world, in the order of the ex- 
tent of their commerce. 

8, When it is twelve o’clock at London 
what is the time of day at Boston ? 

. What is the size of Nova Scotia as com- 
pared with Massachusetts ? 

10. In what direction does the Mississippi 
run, and what large cities are situated upon its 
banks? 

11. Where is Fayal? 

1z. Where is San Francisco? 
Chicago? 

13. In what country is Mount Blanc? 

14. In what latitude are the banks ‘of New- 
foundland, and in what direction from Boston? 

15. Draw a map of New York, giving lati- 
tude and longitude, and principal cities and 
rivers. 


St. Louis ? 


HISTORY. 

1. What is History ? 

z. Who were the aborigines of this country ? 
Describe them, and name the most important 
tribes. 

3. What was the result of the French and 
Indian wars ? 

4. What persons distinguished themselves in 
Christianizing the Indians? 

5. What two colonies first granted religious 
toleration? 

6. What causes led to the American Revo- 
lution ? 

7. Why did the Americans complain of tax- 
ation ? 

8. How was taxation resisted in the differ- 
ent colonies? 

g. Who wrote the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence? 

10. Name some of the battles of the Revo- 
lution in which the Americans were successful. 
Some of the battles in which the British were 
successful, 

11. Mention the leading British generals. 
The leading American generals. 

12. What was the result of the Revolution- 
ary War? 

13. When was the présent Constitution 
adopted? 

14. What is the form of the government of 
this nation. 

15. Name the different departments of gov- 
ernment. 

16. Give the prominent events during the 
administration of President Madison. 

17. What were the prominent events during 
the administration of President Jackson? 

18. What was the result of the Mexican 
War? 

19. What were the causes of the late Rebel- 
lion? 
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zo, What are some of the good and evil ef- 
fects of war? 





| THE WORLD’S BIRTH-DAY.—NO. II. 








THE HEAVENS. 
“In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.”—Gen. i. 1. Ps, xix 1-2. 

The chapter for this day is a glorious sub- 
ject. We are to consider not only the heavens, 
and the ‘‘ heaven of heavens,” but something 
even greater than they are,—their creation. 
We are to consider not only the splendor, the 
extent, the light, the motions, and the infinite 
spaces of the heavens,—we have to think also 
of the mysterious time when all these beautiful 
and glorious bodies rose from nothing, when 
the Eterna! called them into being by a single 


-act of his all-powerful will. 


«In the beginning Elohim ‘created the 
heaven.” ‘ The heavens,” says the Psalmist, 
«« declare the glory of God ; and the firmament 
sheweth forth his handiwork. Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge. There is no speech nor language 
where their voice isnot heard.” 

I shall first try to show you how their “ voice 
is heard.” They speak to our eyes—they 
speak to our understandings—they speak to our 
hearts. 

First. They speak to our eyes witha beauty, 
a variety, a power, as wonderful as delightful. 
They tell us of the glory of the great God; 
they proclaim it to the most ignorant as well 
as to the most learned—to the pious shepherd 
when at the early dawn he opens the door of his 
mountain cottage, as well as to the astronomer 
who passed the whole night beside his tele- 
scopes, and who has been watching with admi- 
ration and delight the course of the suns and 
distant worlds, as he sees them cross with the 
speed of the eagle the wonderful field of his 
magic glass. 

Second. They speak to our understandings. 
They make known to us wonderful things— 
things too high and too wonderful for us to 
comprehend ; they tell us of wisdom, grandeur, 
and infinite glory, in a language more forcible 
and expressive than any words. One day tells 
it to another, and night teaches it to each suc- 
ceeding night. 

Lastly. They speak to our hearts another 
language, more eloquent and more powerful 
still. They say to us, “*O man! the Creator 
of allthis glory and beauty is sy God—the God 
who desires to save thee—thy Father, O man! 
Hear the wonderful tidings: The only Son of 
God, the eternal Word, who was with with 
God in the beginning, and who is God, who 
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has made al] things, and without whom noth- 
ing was made,—-this Word has been made flesh. 
The only Son of God, the creator of the 


heavens and of the earth, with a love greater | 


even than his glory, came to live and to die on 
this earth to atone for thy hateful and abomin- 
able sins; and when he came to this world 
which he had made, he had not even where to 
lav his head!” Ah! if we would but listen at- 
tentively to the silent voice of the heavens— 
this language more eloquent than words—we 
might say as Jacob did when he saw the glori- 
ous vision at Bethel, ‘‘ Surely the Lord is in 
this place, and I knew it not. * * * This is 
none other than the house of God, and this is 
the gate of heaven.” Yes, there is a voice in 
the heavens which is ever saying to us, “*The 
Lord is here.” Each morning, each evening, 
each moment makes known to us his power 
and tells of his glory—** Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night sheweth know- 
ledge. There is no speech nor language where 
their voice is not heard.” 

«In the beginning Elohim created the heaven 
and the earth.” 

It must be remembered that as the word 
“earth” has two meanings in the Bible, so the 
word “ heaven” has three meanings, or rather, 
the Bible mentions three heavens created by 
God. The first heaven is meant when it speaks 
of the ‘**birds of heaven,” ‘the clouds of 
heaven,” “‘the four winds of heaven,”—this 
is what we call the atmosphere; but this is not 


all that is meant by the word in the first verse | 
| great, so all-powerful, yet so meek, and lowly, 


of Genesis. 


The atmosphere does not rise to a greater | 
height than forty or forty-five miles above the | 


earth. Even at the top of Mont Blanc the air 
becomes so thin, and there is so very little of 
it, that the people can scarcely breathe there ; 
and forty miles higher there is no air at all. 
Men have been able to measure the height of 
the atmosphere by observations made when the 
sun is rising, and also by the barometer, which 
tells the weight of the air. But this is not our 
present subject; it will be mentioned again in 
a future lesson. In the meantime we have to 
consider the second heaven, the immense space 
stretching far beyond our atmosphere; the 
starry sky—magnificent beyond our highest 
thoughts—more glorious than imagination can 
conceive. 

Men have been able to measure the distance 
from the moon, which is 240,000 miles from 
the earth ; also the distance from the sun, which 
is so great that a cannon ball flying at the rate 
of 1,000 miles an hour would take more than 
ten years to reach it. The nearest of the fixed 
Stars are at least 400,000 times more distant, 
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and there are others that are millions and mij. 
lions of times more distant stili. 

Yet even beyond this second heaven God 
has created also what St. Paul calls the third 
heaven, or paradise (2 Cor. xii. 2-4), and what 
is also called in Scriptures the ‘* heaven of 
heavens,” or the ** heavens of heavens,” be. 
cause this third heaven may be as much be. 
yond the starry heaven as the starry heaven js 
beyond our atmosphere. Solomon speaks of 
the ** heaven of heavens” in his letterto Hiram 
king of Tyre, about the building of the tem. 
ple in Jerusalem. ‘* The house which I build 
is great,” writes king Solomon; ‘ for great is 
our God above all gods. But who is able to 
build him an house, seeing the heaven, and 
heaven of heavens, cannot contain him? who 
am I, then, that I should build him an _ house, 
save only to burn sacrifice before him ?” 

It is in this heaven of heavens that the glory 
of God is more especially manifested. It is 
thither that St. Paul tells us he was one day 
“* caught up, whether in the body or out of the 
body he could not tell.” It is there that the 
glorious angels stand round the throne of God 
and of the Lamb; there will be the glorified 
saints in millions and millions; there are the 
thrones, the principalities, the powers, the ser- 
aphim of glory. 

What a glorious idea does this creation give 
us of the great God who made it all—of his 
wisdom, power, glory, and infinite majesty! 
What an idea does it give us of the work of re- 
demption and of our adorable Redeemer,—so 


and long suffering! Think of all that is told us 
in the Bible about the angels, their wisdom and 
holiness, and power, and goodness, and then 
think what He must be who created them, and 
who preserves and governs them all,—he who 
gave them their immortal life and their unspot- 
ted purity,—he whom they ever adore. ‘All 
the angels of God worship him,” is said of the 
Son of God, our Saviour (Heb. i. 6). 

But our present subject is the second heaven, 
which we can see with our bodily eyes, and I 
have now to tell you something about it. It 
would take weeks and months to tell you even 
the little that is known of it. Astronomy is 
the highest subject of human study, and the 
more you know of it, the more will you be 
filled with wonder, admiration, and delight. 

The starry sky has proclaimed from age to 
age the glory of Jehovah, even from the begin- 
ning of the world; but it is only between two 
and three hundred years ago since the powers of 
the telescope and the science of geometry open- 
ed, as it were, the windows of this world ; and 
they have given to men a view far beyond any 
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ever seen before, of twenty heavens, a thousand 
heavens, more distant and more vast than the 
heavens known in the early ages, and have at 
the same time enabled men to Jearn many 
things about the starry worlds, most wonderful, 
and yet assuredly true. By means of the tele- 


scope and mathematics, astronomers have been | 


able to measure the heights of heaven, the dis- 
tance and size of some of the bright stars that 
are sparkling in the sky. Nay (can you be- 
lieve it?) they have even discovered the weight 
of some of the bright worlds of light that are 
shining so far away,—the weight of the sun, 
the weight of the moon, and the weight of the 
far distant planets. 

I shal] try to make you understand how, by 


means of mathematics, men have been able to | 
measure the distances of places far beyond their | 


reach, even where they cannot go. You all 
know what a ¢riang/e is. Here is one, for ex- 
ample, which I make with my two thumbs 
placed in a straight line, and my two fore-fin- 
gers meeting. My two thumbs form one line, 
the dase of the triangle, and each of my fore- 
fingers forms a side of the triangle. You see 
that a triangle is a figure having three sides, 
and three amg/es or corners. 
that can be proved by geometry, that if I can 


measure one side and two of the angles of a | 


triangle, I know all the rest; for if I know the 


size of these, I know exactly what the other | 
If the angles at each | 
end of the base of the triangle are very small, 
—that is to say, if the dase and the lines that | 
form the sides are not far apart,—the lines will | as I told you, is 8,000 miles. 
meet sooner, and the top of the triangle will be | 


sides and angle must be. 


nearer the base ; but if the angles at each end 
of the base are large,—that is to say, if the | 
lines go far apart,—they will not meet so soon, 
and the top of the triangle will be more dis- 
tant from the base. | 
For example, if any one were to say to me, | 
Can you tell me the distance to the top of the 
mountain of the Saléve, by geometry alone, with- 
out going out of the promenade of St. Antoine | 
where we are? I might answer, Yes, I can 
easily do so in this way: I imagine a triangle, 
the top of which is the summit of the moun- 
tain, and the base the promenade of St. An- 
toine. I must measure one side and two angles 
of this triangle. For this purpose I should be- 
gin by measuring very carefully a line from the 
house Vernet at one end of the promenade, to | 
the other end of it near the lake. This is one 
side of our triangle, and forms the base of it, 
—it is 800 feet in length. After that I should 
go to the house Vernet and place my instru- 
ment there to measure the angle. This instru- 
ment is simply two telescopes crossing each 
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other, so that I can measure how far the lines 
that they form separate from each other. I 
turn one of my telescopes so that it points ex- 
actly to the top of the Salave, and the other so 
that it points exactly to the end of the prome- 
nade St. Antoine, and then I measure the an- 
gle which they form; and this is one of my 
angles. Then I go tothe other end of the 
promenade and direct one of my telescopes to 
the house Vernet, and the other to the top of 
the Saléve, and again measure the angle which 
| they form; this is my second angle, and this 
is all want: for, knowing the length of the base 
(800 feet), and knowing the size of the angles 
at each end of the base, I could reckon how 
long the other two sides must be before they 
meet at the top of the triangle, which is the 
summit of the Saléve; and I could tell you ex- 
| actly how many feet and inches it is from the 
| house Vernet to the top of the mountain. 

It is exactly inthe same way thatthe astron- 
| omers have measured the distance between the 
earth and the moon. ‘Two observers, placed 
far from each other, at different points on the 
earth, measure exactly the distance between 
them ; then both directing their telescopes to- 
wards the moon, they measure the angle which 
| this line between each of them and the moon 

forms ; thus they have one side (the line be- 
tween them) and two angles,—one at each end 
of it,—and so they know the whole size of the 
triangle. Thus it has been discovered that 
the distance from the moon to the earth is equal 
to thirty times the diameter of the earth, which, 
Thirty times 
8,000 are 240,000 miles, and this is about the 
distance to the moon. 

But now, how can they know the distance 
of the sun? for the whole earth is too small 
even to form one side of the triangle to meas- 
ure this immense distance. It may be done in 
various ways. The following is one of the 
most simple :— 

They have imagined a triangle formed by 
three imaginary lines between the earth, the 
We know the length of 
one side of thistriangle,—it is the distance be- 
tween the earth and the moon, which is 240,- 
000 miles. It is easy to measure one of the 
angles formed by two telescopes directed at the 
same time from the earth to the moon and to 
the sun. ‘Thus we have one side and one an- 
gle. But how can we measure the other an- 


| gle? for we cannot go to the moon to measure 


the angle formed by two telescopes directed at 
the same time to the earth and tothesun. This 
is how it is done: Care is taken to measure the 
one angle on the earth at the time when the 
moon is half full, because it is known that at 
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that time a line between the sun and the moon | from the sun than we are. 
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forms exactly a right angle (or the angle of a | 


square)with the line between the moon and the 
earth. 


Thus, then, having the length of the | 


base 240,000 miles, and two angles, one at the | 


end of the base in the moon (a right angle), 


| tion, are as nothing when compared with the 


and the other, which can be measured on the | 
earth at the other end of the base, we know | 


the size of the triangle, and can tell that the 
line between the sun and the earth is 400 
times as long as the line between the moon and 
the earth: therefore, the distance between the 
sun and the earth is 400 times 240,000 miles, 
or 96,000,000 of miles.* 

When we know the distance between the 


earth and the sun, it is then easy to discover | 


by geometry the size of the sun. It is 
1,300,000 times larger than the earth. It is 
so large, that if its centre could be placed 
where the centre of our earth is, it would fil] 
up not only all the space between us and the 
moon, but would even extend far on the other 
side, to a distance of about 200,000 miles be- 
yond the moon ; for half of the diameter of the 
sun is 110 times the half-diameter of the earth, 
and the distance between the earth and the 


moon is only 60 times the half-diameter of the | 


earth. It is reckoned that a ball flying as fast 
as when it is shot from the mouth of a cannon 


teen days, to travel from the earth to the sun! 
But what will you say when you hear that 


we ourselves, carried along with the earth in | 


its course round the sun, go every yeara dis- 


tance six times longer than the journey which | 


a cannon ball would take more than ten years 
to travel at its greatest speed ? Our earth moves 
at the rate of twenty miles in a second—much 


faster than a cannon ball—yet we take this long | 


journey without perceiving that we are moving: 
while you are comfortably seated on these 
benches, and I am standing in the reading-desk, 


we are all the while flying through space, car- | 
ried a long by our earth. It is a large heavy car- | 


riage to move so quickly, for it is 25,000 miles 
round, and weighs, we are told, twice as much 
as if it were all made of marble. 


Astronomers have counted nearly a hundred | 


planets which all move round the sun, as our 
earth does, at different distances from it. Some 
of these are much smaller, and others very 
much larger, than our earth,—Uranus, for ex- 
ample, 77 times larger, Saturn 887 times larger, 
and Jupiter 1,470 times larger. These great 
worlds, instead of having only one moon like 
ours, have several moons, and are much farther 





*Round numbers are here given. More exactly the 


distance of the sun is 91,500,000 miles. 


| about forty miles distant from that luminary, 
would take ten years, three months, and thir- | 


| through his telescope the spire of a church at 


| ing at the moment. 


| P- 286. 
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Jupiter is more 
than five times farther from the sun, Satum 
more than nine times and a half, Uranus more 
than nineteen times. Yet even these greg 
distances, which almost bewilder the imagina. 


distances of the fixed stars, which the telescope 
and modern learning have made known to 
us within the last fifty years. These inny. 
merable little sparkling lights, no larger to your 
eyes than the head of a pin, are all] suns, equal 
to and often much larger than our sun. Since 
God has given to man that wonderful instr. 
ment the telescope, astronomers are every day 
discovering new wonders, farther, and farther 
away in the immensity of space,—so far away 
that we have neither words nor figures that 
you can understand to express the distance,— 
farther than your very thoughts can reach, 

In a fine winter night more than a thousand 
stars may be seen by the naked eye; and it is now 
known that, with the help of the telescope, 
about 80,000 times as many may be perceived, 
The telescope of Herschel, with its large reflec. 
tor of forty feet focal length, which magnifies 
6,000 times, shows us the mountains and val- 
leys in the moon as we should see them if we 
could be conveyed in a moment to a place at 


This wonderful telescope makes an object 3,700 
times more brilliant than it is to the naked 
eye,—and allows us to distinguish stars of the 
thousand three hundred and forty-fourth mag- 
nitude,* whilst the most practiced eye, unaided 
can only see those of the sixth or seventh mag- 
nitude. In a dark night Herschel could see 


the distance of three miles, and could tell the 
hour at which the hand of its clock was point- 
Stars of the first magni- 
tude, before coming within the field of view of 
his glass, announced their appearance by a 
dawning light like the rising sun, and soon after 
shone with such dazzling brilliancy that the 
weak eye was obliged to turn away from the 
blaze of light. 

I should wish to give you some little idea of 
the number of fixed stars (or suns), and also of 
their immense size. That you may form some 
idea of their number, J may tell you that Her- 
schel assures us that when he looked at what 
is called the milky way, through his tele- 
scope, he could count 2,000 suns in a space on 
the sky only as large as the apparent size of the 
moon ; and if he looked at one of the clusters 
of stars called ** mehul/ea,”” he could count 200,- 


*Arago, ** Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes,” 1852, 
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oo suns within the small space which the moon 
appears to cover in the sky. The strongest 
eye, unaided by the telescope, can see in a 
dark clear night only stars of the sixth degree 
of magnitude ; through ordinary telescopes stars 
of the sixteenth magnitude may be seen; and 
every increase in the power of the telescope 
brings into view new stars. So many have 
been seen of late years, particularly by means 
of the new telescope constructed by Lord 
Rosse, that we may truly say their number is 
infinite,—God alone can number them, as the 
Bible tells us (Ps cxlvii, 4). 

While before the invention of the telescope, 
about three hundred years ago, the eye of man 
could reckon hardly more than 1,000 stars, 
while the most learned men of former ages sup- 
posed their number to be 1,022 or 1,026, the 
Bible all along testified that they were innumer- 
able,—except by God,—compared them to the 
sand of the sea-shore (as Herschel has done in 
modern times), and told us that God had scat- 
terd them like dust in the immensity of space, 
and yet that he calleth them all by their names 
(Gen. xv. 2; xxii. 17; Heb. xi. 123; Isa. xl. 
26). 

Their number is infinite, and now try to 
imagine their immense size. I have called 
them suns, for such they are; and I have told 
you that the moon, as she moves across the 
heavens, may hide from our view 2,000 0f these 
suns at a time. ‘These points of light, not 
larger to our eye than the head of a pin, have 
been measured. Four of the most brilliant 
stars seen in our sky have been named Sirius, 
Arcturus, Antares, and Vega. According to the 
observation and calculations of Herschel and 
Arago, two of the greatest astronomers, the di- 
ameter of Arcturus, (nearly overhead after dark, 
August 1st) the finest star in the conste//ation 
(or group of stars) called Bodtes, is at least 
eleven times greater than that of our sun, so 
that if it were put in our sun’s place, it would 

appear to us a sun 121 times larger than our 
great light. From the observations of Wol- 
laston, it has been reckoned that the diame- 
ter of the bright star Sirius (not visible at 
this time of the year) is a least three times and 
three-quarters that of our sun, and that placed 
at the same distance from us it would appear to 
us fourteen times larger than the sun. Yet 
Vega (in northeastern sky after dark, August 
Ist), the most brilliant star in the constellation 
Lyra, far exceeds even these. From the ob- 
servations and measurements of Herschel, its 
diameter is reckoned to be 3,000 times that of 
our sun, and its distance from our earth is cal- 
culated to be twenty-two millions of millions of 
miles, Such measurements are almost too vast 
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for our minds to conceive, and yet there are 
others greater and more distant still. 

Astronomers have tried to form triangles for 
measuring some of the distant stars, by taking 
as the known side an imaginary line between the 
two extreme points of the earth’s orbit, which 
are nearly 200,000,000 of miles distant from 
each other; but even this long line is too short 
for such a purpose, and they have only been 
able to give an idea of their distance by the 
speed of light. They reckon that light, which 
travels 192,000 miles in a second, and comes 
to us from the sun in eight minutes, would take 
more than six years to come to us from the 
nearest of the fixed stars; and that if light 
takes six years to come from a star of the first 
magnitude, it will take 2,000 years to reach us 
from a star of the eighteenth magnitude. 

Let us then adore the Creator of these won- 
ders, and let us say with Amos (v. 6, 8,) “Seek 
the Lord, and, and ye shall live. * * Seek him that 
maketh the seven stars [Pleiades] and Orion,” 
—these grand constellations in the heavens— 
(not now visible, August 1st). And let us also 
say with David, «¢«O Lord whenI consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars, which thou hast ordained ; what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him? and the 
son of man, that thou visitest him ?” (Ps. 8:3-4) 

There is an evil thought which sometimes 
comes into the minds of men when they be- 
hold all the glory and grandeur of the heavens, 
and it is this: They say to themselves, «* Ah! 
heaven is so great that I can scarcely believe 
that the Creator of all could have humbled 
himself to come down into thjs miserable little 
world to die for us.” I shall answer this in 
two ways. First, This difficulty occurs only 
to those who do not know or consider enough 
the infinite greatness of God. God is so great 
that in his sight there is but little difference be- 
tween what we call great and what we call lit- 
tle. All is as nothing compared with him. 
Suppose that, instead of creating men about six 
feet in height, he had chosen to make them of 
such an enormous size that, with their feet on 
earth, their heads should have reached the sun, 
so that a cannon ball flying day and night 
would have taken ten years and three months 
to go from their feet to their heads. Suppose, 
I say, that men had been created as large as 
this, would they have been worthy then that 
God should trouble himself with them? No; 
certainly not. If the objection, the evil thought 
were true at all, it would still be equally true 
even in that case. Even then men would be 
very smal] compared with the infinite distances 
and wonderful size of the numberless stars ; 





they would be but very small compared with 
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fixed stars of the eighteenth magnitude, and | 


, still but atoms compared with the nebule. 
When compared with these immense far dis- 
tant suns unseen by the naked eye, men would 
even then be less than the millions of invisible 
animalculz are, which the microscope show us 


swimming in a drop of water, when compared | 


with the visible glories of our starry sky. 

You see, then, that what proves too much 
in fact proves nothing; for if this objection 
were true, it might lead us to say that God is 
too great to trouble himself about any created 
thing at all, since al] are nothing compared 


with him; and sucha supposition, instead of 


exalting him, would, on the contrary, tend 
take away from his glory, as his work of pre- 
serving and governing the creatures he has made 
is as great a wonder as his work in creating 
them at first. 

But there is a second answer to this evil 
thought. Does the greatness of God bewilder 
us and crush us to the dust, because we are so 
small and low, and it is too high for us,—we 
cannot comprehend it for it is infinite? Ah, 
my young friends! let us remember that the 
goodness of this all-perfect God is infinite too, 
and that we ought to feel sti]] more humbled in 
the dust when we think of it. Sin hasmade us 
even more unable to comprehend his infinite 
mercy than his infinite power, and we are much 
smaller in the view of his great love than even 
in view of his great power. Ah! ifit is true 
that these heavens, which were created by his 
powerful hand, areso far away above our heads, 
let us remember that it is written in the Bible 
that “‘as the heaven is high above the earth, so 


to 


great is his mercy toward them that fear him” 


(Ps. ciii. 11). 

You see, then, thatin God one mystery corres- 
ponds with another mystery,—the mystery of 
his infinite power to the mystery of his infinite 


love; both are equally wonderful, and the im- | 


mensity of the wonders of his power which we 
see may help us to understand and believe the 
immensity of his love. The more you see 
that he is great beyond all that you can even 
concieve, the more ought you to know and to feel 
that his mercy and compassion arealso infinite- 
ly beyond your thoughts; for we are told that 


Pennsylvania School “fournal, 


“the Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies | 


are over al] his works.” 


| a set of passages or formule till he gets them 


“*Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, | 


call ye upon him while he is near: let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts : and let him return untothe 


Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and | 


to our God for he willahundantly pardon. For 
my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
your ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as 


| August, 





the heavens are higher than the earth, so aremy 
ways higher than your ways, and my thought 
than your thoughts” (Isa. lv. 6-9). 

The next lesson will be from the 2d to the 
5th verse of the first chapter of Genesis, along 
with the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th verses of the 
38th chapter of Job. 





RECESS. 
The little ones were weary; 
Tired aching hands and feet 
Were moving, quickly moving, 
In every scholar’s seat. 
And the tried and tempted teacher 
Looked at her swaying flock, 
Then gave a glance of gladness 
Upon the school-house clock. 
With gentle satisfaction 
She left her book and pen, 
And said, “ Recess, my pupils, 
Look! it is half past ten.” 
The little ones were rested, 
Those quiet hands and feet, 
And studious looks attested 
The change had been complete. 
And the smiling, happy teacher, 
Took up her book and pen, 
And looked with loving glances 
On her silent flock again. 
And she said, “‘Dear little children ! 
How for their sakes I bless 
The one who first invented 
The magic word, recess !” 


A 


As in the humble school-room, 

So is it everywhere, 

Rest follows after labor, 
Joy follows after care. 

And the joy is always brighter, 
And the work is doubly blest, 

And the song is all the sweeter 
After a little rest. 

Tue TEacHER OF THE Future.—He must 
have a comprehensive idea of the condition of 
modern thought in all departments, and the 
power and learning of a master in that which 
he assumes to teach. He must be able to go 
behind all text-books and manuals, make his 
own analyses of his subject, and be capable of 
bringing out fresh and original conceptions of 
his field of study. The teacher who cons over 


by heart, and then, abandoning vigorous inves- 
tigation, goes on in the same treadmill round 
for a score of years, is guilty of obtaining his 
salary by false pretences. He only can teach 
well who looks down upon the elements of his 
department from the heights of broad and solid 
attainment.—Dr. Anderson, of Roche.ter Uni- 
versity. 
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Nervices of Chapels and Lodges, 


AS WELL AS FOR HOME RECREATION. 





A THOROUGH COMPARISON INVITED. 


Never to rest satisfied with mediocre success has been the 
motto of this house. And with every year’s experience 
they expect not only to maintain their present po- 
sition, but to produce instruments of greater 
and more varied power, thus anticipating 
the increasing demands of the most 
cultivated taste. 


The excellence they have attained is not the result of chance, but follows their well-devised 
system, so that each organ is perfect of its kind, and there is no more chance for inferior work 
than in the Armory at Springfield. 

Among the many flattering testimonials they have received, they desire to call attention to 
the following letter from CARL ZERRAHN, Eszq., the eminent conductor of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, of the Boston Symphony Concerts, and principal Conductor of the Monster 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Jate PEACE JUBILEE. 

Messrs. S. D. & H. W. Smita: 

Gentlemen :—My attention was particularly called to your American Organs by one which was used in the pub- 
lic performance recently of the oratorio of the * Creation,” under my conductorship. It rendered valuable service in the 
support of the choruses and accompaniments of the recitatives. The purity and sweetness of tone were excellent, 
and I was especially struck with the great power of the sub-bass notes. This has led me to make a careful examin- 
ation of your different styles of organs and the interior workmanship, at your manufactory. 

The quality of tone bears the closest resemblance to the pipe organ, and I cheerfully testify to their great supe- 
riority in this respect, as well as in the finish of the mechanical parts. Respectfully yours, 

CARL ZERRAHN. 


——_——————_?e—~—2— 


Besides a large variety of sweet-toned instruments for the parlor, the manufacturers offer a 
series of powerful instruments with 


PEDAL BASS AND DOUBLE MANUALS, 
FOR CHURCHES, MUSICAL SOCIETIES, AND OTHER PUBLIC USES, AS WELL AS FOR ORGAN STUDENTS. 


Although the superiority of the large Pipe Organ is incontestible, still it is and must remain 
an expensive instrument, and its distinctive excellences are not found in those of low cost. It 
is certainly true that unless a Society spends at least $2,000 for a Pipe Organ, 


THE AMERICAN ORGAN FOR $1000 OR LESS WILL GIVE FAR BETTER SATISFACTION. 


Circulars, with full descriptions, elegant photographic engravings, and prices, will be sent, 
postpaid, on application. As the Manufacturers offer no second class work for sale, distant 
purchasers can order by mail, with the certainty of receiving the best Instrument for the price. 
And to any place in which there is no agent, Organs will be sent by Express, free of charge, 


at the published rates. 
Ss. D. & H. W. Smith, Boston, Mass. 














































MERIT. ECONOMY, 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


CINCINNATI: 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO, 


McGurrey’s New Ecrectic Spevier contains a very large list of primitive words, followed, 
in subsequent lessons, by a sufficient number of derivatives to illustrate the subject fully. 

McGurrey’s New Ecrecric Reapers are uniform in orthography, syllabication, and pune. 
tuation, and conform strictly to Webster’s New Illustrated Dictionary. They are unequaled in 
progressiveness of gradation and adaptation to the requirements of the school-room. 

McGurrey’s New Primary CuHarts. Ten Numbers: mounted on roller, or on boards, 
Designed to accompany McGuffey’s New Readers. An invaluable assistant to teachers, and an 
ornament to the school-room. 

Ray’s Series oF ArITHMETICs, embracing a progressive and thorough course of Primary, 
Mental, and Higher Arithmetic. The Metric System receives full treatment. 

Ray’s Series or Atcesras, Elementary and Higher, for Common Schools, High Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges. 

Ray’s Prange anp Sotip GEOMETRY. 

Ray’s GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

Ray’s Anatytic GEOMETRY. 

Ray’s ELtements or AsTRONOMY. 

Harvey’s Grammars contain clear and uniform rules and definitions: a simple, yet complete 
system of analysis: a great variety of carefully prepared mode/s for parsing and analysis; and @ 
clear statement of opinion on all points which annoy and perplex both pupil and teacher. 

Pinneo’s Sertes OF Grammars. ‘The early introduction of ama/ysis, and the abundant 
blackboard exercises provided, make Pinneo’s Grammars very practical works.” 

Wuite’s Common Scuoot Recister and Wuirte’s Grapep ScuHoor RecisTer are made of 
first-class paper, and are bound in heavy boards. ‘They are so ruled as to make it easy to follow 
the lines in marking each pupil. 





Schuyler’s Logic, The Little Teacher, or Word Method, 
Kidd's Elocution, Object Lessons, or Things Taught, 
DeWolf’s Instructive Speller, The Young Singer, Parts I. and IL, 
Chandler’s Grammar, The Young Singer’s Manual, 

Smart’s Manual of Gymnastics, Philip Phillips’ Day-School Singer, 
The Examiner, or Teacher’s Aid, Hemans’ Young Ladies’ Reader, 
Knell & Jones’ Phonic Reader, McGuffey’s New Eclectic Speaker, 
Leigh’s Phonetic Primer, McGuffey’s New Juvenile Speaker, 
Leigh’s Phonetic Primary Reader, Evans’ School Geometry, 

White’s Class-Book of Geography, | White’s Alphabet Made Easy, 


And Other Valuable Educational Works. 
sar Communications From Teachers and School Officers are 


respectfully invited. Reports, Catalogues and Circulars of 
public and private Schools are solicited. 


sq@> LIBERAL TERMS FOR FIRST INTRODUCTION. <@a 
AppREss, WILSON, HINKLE & (o.. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO- 
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ANNOUNCEHMENT. 
tot 
NEARLY READY. 


THE EcLecTic SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, 


BY A. VON STEINWHEELR. 








No. 1. The Primary Geography. The plan of this book is natural; the lan- 
guage simple, and the definitions and descriptions exact. Illustrated. Small 4to. 

No. 2. The Intermediate Geography ; for more advanced classes. It contains 
the leading principles of the science, so arranged as to give correct ideas to pupils without re- 
quiring the constant aid of the Teacher. Fud//instructions in Map Drawing. Illustrated. Large 4te, 
‘No. 4. The School Geography, embraces a full Mathematical, Physical, and Poe 
litical description of the Earth, and is intended for the highest classes in this branch of study 
Illustrated. Large 4to. na The Series is complete in these three books.-@3a 


ARITHMETICS : 


THE GRADED SCHOOL SERIES, 


BY SB. BS. WRITS, A. DE. 


1, PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
2. INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC, 
3. COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 


This series is especially designed for Graded Schools, the successive books being respectively 
adapted, both in matter and method, to the several grades of pupils using them. Neither book 
isan epitome of the preceding one. 

It is the only series yet published which combines Mental and Written Arithmetic in a prac- 
tical and philosophical manner. 

The definitions, principles, and rules placed after the problems, and deduced trom the processes. 

These three important features have permitted the presentation of the whole subject in much 
ess space than is employed in any other series. 


These new GEOGRAPHIES and ARITHMETICS will beissued before the opening of Schools 
for the Fallterm. Inthe preparation of these books, the Publishers have spared 
no pains or expense to make them the VERY BEST of their kind. 








@—)-—— — 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
Ray’s Analytic Geometry. 


A treatise on Analytic Geometry, especially as applied to the properties of conics: includ- 
ing the modern methods of abridged notation. By Gro. H. Howison, A. M 
“T am very glad indeed to see so good and so full a presentation of this branch of Mathematics (Analytie Geo- 
metry) brought out in this country. Hitherto an advanced student has been necessarily referred to English text- 
books, and these, in Mathematics, have not been, so far as my experience goes, well suited to American students.” — 
H, A. Newton, Prof. of Mathematics, Yale College. 
Ray’s Analytic Geometry is now in use in Yale College. 


3 c™ 
Ray’s Elements of Astronomy. 

For the use of High Schools and Colleges. Typographically beautiful, elegantly illustrated, 
and embracing the latest discoveries to date of publication. By S. H. Peasopy, Pror. Maru. 
Cuicaco Hicu Scuoot. 

“The Astronomy is one of the best for the purpose I_ know of, and I prefer it, therefore, as a text-book to any 
now published.” —-B. S. Ewetr, A. M., Prest. William and Mary College. 

“TI have seldom, if ever, seen so much thoroughness and completeness in an elementary work on a great science. 
The methods of exp!anation and illustration are capital.".—C. S. Farrar, A. M., Prof. Math., Vassar College. 








s@ Teachers and School flicers contemplating a change in Text-Books are respectfally 
requested 10 defer a decision untii they have seen these works. 


WILSON, HINKLE & Co., 
Publishers of Eclectic E lucational Series, 


CINCINNATI, OH10. 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


BK. H. BUTLER & Co., Phila., Pa. 





MITCHELL'S NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. 


Mitchell’s First Lessons in Geography. 
Mitchell’s New Primary Geography. 
Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geography. 
Mitchell’s New School Geography’and Atlas. 
Mitchell’s New Physical Geography. 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and Key. 
Mitchell’s New Ancient Geography. 





HAND-BOOK OF MAP-~DRAWING. 


A Hand-Book of Map-Drawing, adapted especially to the Maps in Mitchell’s New Series 
of Geographies. With 25 Copper-Plate Maps, and 25 Copper-Plate Construction Figures, 
By Peter Keam and John Mickleborough, Teachers in the Public Schools of Cincinnati. Just 


ready. 
MITCHELL’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES, 
pas~Old Series. Revised to date.- gaa 


Mitchell’s Primary ae ee 
Mitchell’s School Geography and Atlas. 
Mitchell’s Ancient Geography and Atlas, 








GOODRICH’S SCHOOL HISTORIES, 


By S. G. Goodrich, author of “ Peter Parley Tales.” Illustrated by numerous engravings. 


Goodrich’s American Child’s Pictorial History of the United States, 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of England. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece. 
Goodrich’s Parley’s Common-School History of the World. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Natural History. 








—* ——, Grammar. MARTINDALE’S 

Bingham’s Latin Grammar. 

Bingham’s New Latin Reader. SERIES OF SPELLERS. 

Bingham’s Cesar. Martindale’s Primary Speller. 
——————_—_ Martindale’s Complete Speller. 

Coppee’s Elements of Logic. Poy ee 

Coppee’s Elements of Rhetoric. Smith’s English Grammar. 
———__——— Scholar’s Companion. 

Hart’s English Grammar. | Stockhardt’s Chemistry. 


Hart’s Constitution of the U.S. | Tenney’s Geology. 





pa@x~Teachers and Boards of Education are respectfully invited to address the Publishers for 
further information regarding these Books, all of which are eminently suited for the school- 


room. 
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